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WHAT HOPE FOR THE CITY? 

\rTHUR MorcGAn declares in his 
in this issue of Food For 
Thought, that “These traditions of 
uutual confidence, interdependence, 
lemocracy, were learned 
wer thousands of years. 
not, 


urticle 


slowly 
They 
not innate in 
We’re not born with these 
jualities of character; we 


were and are 
nan. 
must 
The best place we 
ire likely to learn them is in the 
small community.” His thesis is 
hat where you have this intimate 
social contact, 


learn them. 


social controls en- 

orce honesty, mutual aid, and toler- 

ice, thus making creative dem- 
ratic life possible. 

On first glance Dr. Morgan’s 
statement seems a little discouraging. 
\\e do seem to have lost the simple 
equality which was such an out- 
‘tanding feature of many primitive 
mmunities. But does this mean 
hat only in a small village is there 
ny hope of achieving the democratic 

iy of life and the personal virtues 
it honesty, cooperation and devotion 
o the common good? Is our urban 
population, increasing so rapidly 
in proportion to rural population, 
doomed to decadence? 


True, the life of many primitive 


In Our Opinion 


But 
this was mainly because there was 
only a very rudimentary division of 
labour, and barter exchange of coin- 
modities. Many of the necessities 
of life were created by collective 
labour and owned collectively. The 
great weakness in the system, how- 
ever, was the low standard of living, 
and its inability to survive natural 
catastrophe: a storm or drought or 
invasion might wipe out the whole 
tribe. The waste in human life was 
enormous. 


communities was democratic. 


Dr. Morgan is careful to suggest 
that trying to turn back to the 
primitive level of community life is 
no solution to our present problem. 
lle discards dreams of isolated self- 
sufficient village Quite 
rightly he looks for the solution in a 
new control of the modern forces 
which have shattered 


Utopias. 


the warmth 
and solidarity of early community 
life. 

Today the economic and political 
structure, which provides the foun- 
dation for life in both villages and 
cities, is nationwide and worldwide. 
Today the people living in even the 
remotest part of the country are sub- 
ject to the same mass means of com- 
munication which affect the city- 








Radio reaches Arctic out- 
posts and small prairie villages as 
readily as it does the city housewife 
or the college professor. Our out- 
look on life is influenced by radio, 
movies, newspaper accounts of 

India, Russia, South 
No small community can 
build up its life regardless of these 
modern forces. 


dweller. 


events in 
America. 


They are here to 
stay. 

The that 
democratic life cannot be built up 
either in cities or in the village-units, 


obvious conclusion is 


unless the forces which impinge on 
that life (such as radio) and that 
maintain that 
productive 


life (such as our 
and exchange 
economy) are democratic in pur- 


pose and effect. 


modern 


The essential characteristic of life 
in small communities is that people 
live face-to-face. 
his neighbour. 


Everyone knows 


Certainly we must try to create 
more face-to-face life in cities. Only 
then can people have that sense of 
“belonging” which comes from con- 
sciousness of group support in major 
Ob- 


servers of the armed services have 


emergencies or minor crises. 


reported that those servicemen who 
feel that they have a secure place in 
their community are most keenly 


aware of their stake in the war. 
Many a member of a mmnority 
group, conscious of isolation and 


segregation, has wondered why he 
fights for a country which seems to 
spurn him. 

Not very long ago urban adult 


education agencies were chiefly 
interested in extension lectures or 
large meetings, where a collection of 
individuals from every corner of the 
city came together for a few hours 
once a week to hear a man talk to 
them. Now the 
shifted to the study group, where 
people meet face-to-face as friends, 
neighbours, or members of a volun- 


emphasis has 


tary association, and where they 
work together on a commonly ac- 
knowledged problem. In our cities 
more and more groups of neighbours, 
or folk living within a particular 
sub-area, have banded together to 
get playgrounds for their children, 
or better schools, or better housing, 
or community councils. Is this not 
an indication of progress in the right 
direction ? 

Surely this gives some forecast 
of the answer to the questions raised 
by Dr. Morgan’s article.  Villag 
life must be recreated and enriched, 
yes. But it must always be kept in 
mind that the impersonal factors 
which affect both urban and rural 
groups must be subject to demo- 
cratic control for democratic pur- 
Furthermore, 
how to 


poses. people ca) 
find together 
in big cities and develop solidarity 
around common objectives. 


out work 





Cover Picture 


This group of Ottawa women meets 
one night weekly to learn and 
practise spinning and weaving. 
The photograph was taken by the 
National Film Board. 
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REHABILITATION STARTS NOW 


PREPARATIONS for D-Day started 
months and months before June 
6, 1944. 

The people of Winnipeg have re- 
cognized that now is the time to 
prepare for V-Day. Their plans for 
the rehabilitation of ex-servicemen 
have reached the stage of comprehen- 
sive city-wide organization, which is 
already in operation, providing 
services for men as they return to- 
day. 

Winnipeg is not alone in looking 
ahead; some seventy-five com- 
munities have set up Citizens’ Re- 
habilitation Committees which work 
in cooperation with the Department 
of Veterans Affairs. But the Win- 
nipeg plan is particularly interesting 
because it illustrates what can be 
done in the complex situation pre- 
sented by a large city. Notable also 
are the 1,800 men and women who 
committees ; 
everyone is being given a chance to 
share in the responsibility. 


are working on its 


The task of helping ex-servicemen 
find satisfactory employment is 
alone impressive. First, all avail- 
able jobs must be listed. Then the 
right job must be found for the 
right man. Many servicemen will 
have difficulty in settling down into 
work. As Mr. Gordon 
Konantz points out, this will de- 


routine 


mand unusual tolerance and sympa- 
thetic understanding on the part of 
plant foremen, managers, and other 
employers. 





In Winnipeg the 800 active 
members of the Young Men’s 
Section of the Board of Trade have 
tackled these two aspects of helping 
servicemen find employment. Right 
now they have laid their plans and 
are instructing their own members 
about making job surveys and in- 
terpreting ex-servicemen’s difficul- 
ties to employers. 

One begins to wonder whether 
there is some particular genius in 
Winnipegers which explains such 
masterly organization. Many might 
say they are a “special breed.” But 
the answer goes back to the lively 
civic spirit which is typical of their 
whole war-effort. 

Other cities and towns need not 
despair, apathetic their 
citizens may have in the past been 
towards civic problems. 


however 


Certainly, 
provisions for helping ex-servicemen 
to find a satisfactory place in the 
community is the first concern of 
every group. The only problem lies 
in getting an organization started. 
Then even the most indifferent 
groups and individuals will be drawn 
in. The results will be seen in re- 
vitalized community life. 





Editorial Committee 


Special features in this tssue were 
planned with the assistance of Miss 
Ruth McKenzie, of National Farm 
Radio Forum, Mrs. Isabel Wilson 
of Citizens’ Forum, and Mr. C. B. 
McPherson who acted as consultant 
on post-war problems. 

















p Life in small communities must 
be enriched for here democratic and 





personal values can be actualized. 


The Small Community 


By Arthur E. Morgan 


For probably a few million years 
our ancestors have been human as 
compared with other animals, and 
for most of that time they have lived 
in small communities of a few 
hundred souls or less. Cities, as far 
as the human race is concerned, are 
comparatively recent developments. 
The fundamental traits of civilized 
life were learned by the human race 
in the small village communities. 
Moreover, since cities do not re- 
produce themselves, these funda- 
mental traits of civilized life are 
best preserved and passed on by the 
small communities. 

In the village communities every- 
one knows everyone else. There 
are no secrets, except those of the 
witch doctor or the priest, and so 
there is little chance for deceit to be 
successful. In this situation men 
learned to have confidence in one 
another. Mutual confidence is the 
foundation stone of civilized life. 
Even thieves must trust one an- 
other. Without mutual confidence 
society disintegrates, but honesty or 
integrity as a quality of character 
is not innate and must be passed on 
as part of the cultural inheritance 
of the race or it will disappear. 


The small community where life is 
on the same intimate basis as in the 
early villages is the place where this 
cultural inheritance 
passed on. 

Primitive village life is also dem- 
The Eskimos have as 
thorough a democracy as any people 
in the world. Everyone has rights 
but no one has a master. If aman is 
a better hunter than his fellows he 
is given due credit but he does not 
become a master over others. be- 
this. This democratic 
quality of life is characteristic of 
truly primitive village life wherever 
it is found, though much of what is 
called primitive life, as in much of 
the South Seas, is in reality a re- 
lapse from much more sophisticated 
living, and such institutions as 
royalty are found. Our own dem- 
ocratic traditions stem from the 
village life of our ancestors in 
Europe. Again the intimate, first- 
hand acquaintance which everyone 
has of everyone else in a small com- 
munity is the basis of the democratic 
tradition. 

People in the village communities 
also learned to share their posses- 
sions. Land generally was owned 


can best be 


ocratic. 


cause of 
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in common and the wealth of the 
group belonged to the group. In the 
small village men learned that they 
depended on one another. 

These traditions, of mutual confi- 
dence, inter-dependence, democracy, 
were learned slowly over thousands 
of years. They were not, and are 
not, innate in man. We are not 
born with these qualities of charac- 
ter; we must learn them. The best 
place we are likely to learn them is 
in the small community. 

But the small community is dis- 
appearing! Cities have never re- 
produced themselves. A London 
family dies out in three or four 
generations. Left to itself Stock- 
holm would in 100 years be only 
2% of its present size. Only two 
cities in the United States of 100,- 
000 population or more are main- 
taining themselves by their present 
birth rate. One of them is Mormon 
and the other is largely Mexican. 
This has always been true and would 
not in itself be serious were it not 
that the small communities are also 
disappearing, or are becoming small 
cities, with city traits. The per- 
centage of the total population that 
is rural is steadily declining. Factors 
contributing to the decline of rural 
communities are the fact that in 
\merica following the days of early 
settlement, farmers have been iso- 
lated on their farms; with the 
development of the industrial revo- 
lution rural communities have 
depended on a single source of 


income rather than a diversified 


economy; technological improve- 
ments have made it possible for 
a smaller number of people to pro- 
duce the necessary food; rural 
people and small communities 
have not had a vision of the place 
they play in civilization ; educational 
and recreational facilities have been 
poor. The seriousness of the situ- 
ation is increased by the fact that, 
although many people of the finest 
quality remain in rural communities 
the tendency is for the strongest, 
most adventuresome young people 
to leave. The end result, if the de- 
cline of the small community is not 
stopped, will be that we shall depend 
on a smaller and less vigorous group 
not only to reproduce the people but 
to pass on the infinitely important 
cultural heritage that forms the base 
of our civilization. 

If we believed 


trends 


that dominant 
could not be successfully 
opposed, we would despair. How- 
ever there is nothing inevitable 
about this trend towards the dis- 





ARTHUR E. MORGAN, former 
chairman of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, has had a varied career. 
As a civil engineer he planned and 
built the first large reservoir flood 
control ever undertaken. He was 
president of Antioch College for 
some time, and now is president of 
Community Service, Inc., an organ- 
ization whose aim is to promote 
better understanding of the impor- 
tance of small communities. 
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appearance of the small community. 
It has been true in the past that 
great progress resulted because 
people with a vision of what might 
be stood against and reversed or 
changed what appeared to be in- 
evitable. 

Whatever is done, it should be 
realized that no one thing will be 
enough by itself. It will not be 
enough to give the people living in 
the small community security, or 
good educational facilities, or fine 
recreational advantages or to build 
beautiful churches; or to establish 
proper health services, although all 
these things must be done. It will 
be necessary for the community to 
have an all-round picture of its pos- 


Courtesy W.LE 


sibilities. There must be a pattern 
of life which is large enough to 
satisfy all the major normal cravings 
of life. Four things require special 
mention because they are of first 
rate importance, although they are 
often overlooked. 

Of first importance is a sense ol 
adventure that will make young 
people feel that within the small 
community there is opportunity for 
them to make a unique and worth 
while contribution to the life of the 
community. If young people are to 
have this sense of adventure it will 
be necessary for the small com- 
munity to offer a variety of eco 
nomic opportunity so that the 
young person will feel there is an 





dequate foothold for him and a 
sufficient opportunity to test his 
capacities. The small community 
should also have a notion of its own 
importance in the world so that the 
young person will feel that a life 
lived in the small community will 
have significance and value. 
Obviously there must be an 
adequate economic base for the small 
community. To secure this base it 
will be necessary to establish small 
industries in the community. This 
is not the same thing as inviting 
corporations to establish 
community, al- 
though the tendency towards de- 


large 
actories in the 
centralization of industry is growing. 
large corporations may come into 
1 community and provide jobs for 
Such 
iowever, under the control of the 


people. factories are not, 


people in the community, and they 


end to exploit the human resources 
{ the community rather than to 
uild them up. 


The desirable situ- 
ition is where the initiative and the 
lanning 1s the 


In set- 


carried out by 
nembers of the community. 
ting up such industries it is also de- 
sirable that a different relationship 
tween management and labour be 
established from what we've had in 
the past. The present relationship 
from feudal 
lays and is a master-slave relation- 


as been taken over 


ship. The new relationship should 
a cooperative one in which owner- 


ship, management and policy is 


shared by all those taking part in the 


industry. There are many op- 


portunities for new business that if 
taken up would create a more di- 
versified and sounder economy for 
the small community. If such 
industries can be soundly established 
on a co-operative basis, so much the 
better. 
Another requirement for re- 
building our small communities may 
be the development of schools 
modelled on the Danish Folk 
Schools. The education given in 
such schools would not be technical 
or vocational although such edu- 
cation might be given. The primary 
educational job of such _ schools 
cultural and _ spiritual. 
Such schools would aim to create in 
their students a vision of the pos- 
sibilities for a rich and exciting life 
in the building of small communities. 
Such schools would also give their 
students an appreciation of learning 


would be 


and a desire to grow in wisdom and 
understanding. 

If we are to have a true demo- 
cratic 


community must start 


anew and build back a spint of 


we 


neighbourliness and spiritual friend- 
ship. This should be as natural a 
process as posible but it should also 
he a conscious effort. “The path to 
the new social order is the path from 
Talk 
about co-operation and neighbour- 
liness will not be effective and the 
new community has little chance of 
being built, establish 
pattern of 
living in our own families and im- 
mediate neighbourhood. One of the 


my house to my neighbour’s.” 


unless we 


neighbourliness as a 





most significance contributions of the 
small study group is the re-establish- 
ment of this pattern. 
The effort to re-build 
community 


the 
merely an 
effort to reconstruct the primitive 


small 
cannot be 


community. 

lt is not a process of turning back- 
ward to an older pattern but of re- 
creating small communities so that 
their have a 
chance for development in our civi- 
lization. 


ancient virtues will 
The small community of 
the future must move beyond the 
ancient virtues and provide train- 
ing in some new ones that our civi- 
lization badly needs. 


Man does not learn very quickly 


and primitive man was not very 
creative. One type of stone imple- 
ment would be handed on for thou- 
sands of years without any improve- 
ments. Under such conditions the 


preservation of the slowly developed 


Courtesy C.B.C. 


culture became a primary necessity 
Thus in primitive society conser- 
vatism was a great virtue. In 
modern life this blind, rigid holding 
onto the past is no longer a virtue 
When people gather in cities ther 
is an exchange of ideas and skills 
and the indiscriminate conservatism 
of the small community breaks dow: 
in favour of a readier interest in new 
ideas and methods. This adventur- 
ous spirit of free enquiry must be 
part of the pattern of 
small community. 


life in the 


The spirit of free enquiry, the 
genuinely scientific spirit, must be 
accompanied by tolerance for the be- 
liefs of others and a willingness t 
re-examine 
customs. 


our own beliefs and 
The community should 
recognize the right and duty of ever) 
person to look into the reasons for 
his beliefs, attitudes and customs 


Only in that way can differences be 





We 
vill not have peace either in our 
munity or in the world until 
this pattern of tolerant, free enquiry 
becomes part of our way of life. 

A virtue of the small community 
preserved from primitive times and 
jualified and re-inforced by Christi- 
inity, but largely ignored by the 
‘ities and the more articulate sec- 
tions of our society since feudal 
times, is the spirit of co-operation 
ind brotherhood. This democratic 
spirit was characteristic of primitive 
ymmunities. 


esolved and unity achieved. 


But in the primitive 
ommunity there was also the evil 
of the blood feud, and seldom in 
primitive society did brotherhood 
extend beyond the boundaries of the 
community. Christianity broke this 
pattern of retaliation. Jesus’ great 
contribution to the pattern of life 
was his emphasis on free enquiry, 
the re-examination of old beliefs 
in “It was said of old time, but I 
say—”, and his doctrine of forgive- 


Brotherhood must be 
worldwide and forgiveness must go 
with brotherhood. In this respect 
the small community of the future 
must depart from the primitive com- 
munity to achieve a new pattern. It 
must see all men as brothers, not 
just those of any one group. 

In building the small community 
we need a picture of what the com- 
munity may become. We need a phi- 
losophy of life which will save the 
enduring truths and yet take full 
advantage of modern knowledge. 
We need the spirit of adventure and 
the opportunity for creative living. 
There must be economic security, 


ness or love. 


but in industry we must have a new 
kind of relationship, exchanging the 
master-servant type of relationship 
for a co-operative type of relation- 
ship. When this is done the small 
community will have retrieved its 
fundamental place in the growth of 
civilization. 


To the farm science and technology have come later and more 


slowly than to the city. The farmer has still kept a more immediate 
relation to nature than city folks. He still is more inspired than the 
engineer or the industrial worker, by the eternal cycle of the seasons, 
the slow static rhythm of nature. The psychology of the farm-house 
is very different from the psychology of the factory. 

Yet—agriculture is already becoming a great science, and it will 
become ever more so. It will become “a branch of chemical indus- 
try”, as it is said. The experiments on “soil-less agriculture” may 
become more than experiments in not too far a future. There are 
interesting experiments on the influence of electricity and various 
kinds of rays on the growth of plants.—Eric GuTKIND. 





Servicemen, 


Take Note! 


By Gordon S. Way 


ONE DAY, DURING GRENADE TRAIN- 
ing in Scotland, a soldier dropped 
a live Mills bomb. A major, stand- 
ing near, dived for it and picked 
it up to throw it clear. It exploded 
too soon, and although the soldier 
was uninjured, the major received 
injuries which resulted total 
blindness. That Major recently 
joined the Department of Veterans’ 
Affairs as Supervisor of the Casualty 
section. 

He is Major E. A. Dunlop, who 
after his repatriation and discharge, 
re-entered the University of Toronto 
where he received his B.A. degree. 
He was continuing his studies for 
his M.A. when he joined the De- 
partment. His chief responsibility 
is the satisfactory rehabilitation of 
disabled veterans and who is better 
qualified to help disabled veterans 
than a man who, himself, has had to 
re-orient his life to a world of dark- 
ness ? 


in 


Major Dunlop is an example of 
the principle which he applies to 
the case of every disabled ex-service 
man. This is to disregard the abili- 
ties which a man has lost, because 
it’s what he has left that counts. 

* * * 


TWo OTHER RECENT APPOINTMENTS 
in the Department of 
Affairs are Dr. Olive R. Russell 
and Lt. Col. J. H. Hogan. The 
former becomes an Executive As- 
sistant and will specialize in the 
rehabilitation of the members of the 
Women's Miss Russell, 
two women ap- 
pointed to the Personnel Selection 
Branch of the C.W.A.C. where she 
held the rank of Captain, is pe- 
culiarly fitted for this work. Her 
academic background includes an 
Honours course in Psychology at 
the University of Toronto in 1931, 
a Doctor of Philosophy degree from 
the University of Edinburgh and 
summer courses in Educational and 
Vocational Guidance and Psy- 
chology in Vienna. Besides her 
academic qualifications her sincere 
and “approachable” personal quali- 
ties admirably fit her to guide and 
direct ex-service women in their 
re-establishment in civil life. 
Lt.-Col. H. J. Hogan, M.M., 
E.D., assumes the position of As- 
sistant Director Re-establish- 
ment Credits. He is a veteran of 
both this and the First Great War 
and he had been a pensions advocate 


Veterans 


Services. 


one of the first 


of 





from 1930 until he enlisted in this 
war. The organization for handling 
the applications for Re-establish- 
ment Credit is now nearly completed 
and it has been stream lined so that 
a decision on an application will be 
rendered quickly. Already a few 
applications have reached Col. 
Hogan’s desk and have been dealt 
with. 

ok 


* * 


RE-ESTABLISHMENT CREDIT DIFFERS 
irom War Service Gratuity, which 
ilso is paid under the War Service 
Grants Act, in that it must be used 
for one or more of certain specified 
purposes whereas the Basic and 
Supplementary Gratuities may be 
spent in any way the veteran desires. 

The Credit is equal to the Basic 
Gratuity—that is, $7.50 for each 


thirty days’ service in the Western 
Hemisphere and $15.00 for each 


thirty days’ service overseas. It is 
not a loan but exactly what its 
name implies—a sum of money, 
which the service man has earned, 
and which is available to him for 
certain constructive purposes such 
as the purchase of a home, furniture, 
or a business on the basis of one 
dollar of the veteran’s for each two 
of the credit used, or the purchase 
of tools or instruments of a trade or 
profession, for repair or modern- 
ization of a home, the purchase of 
any form of Government Insurance, 
special night or correspondence 
courses, working capital for a busi- 
ness and for certain other purposes 
which may be specially authorized. 


11 


It is available for re-establishment 
purposes in Canada only. 

Applications cannot be submitted 
until the applicants have received 
their first gratuity cheque and the 
enclosed statement which shows the 
amount of their Basic Gratuity. 
This amount must be shown on the 
application form, available from any 
office of the Department of Veterans 
Affairs and the veteran must also 
state whether he has received or 
applied for any benefits under the 
Veterans’ Land Act, or received or 
applied for grants for Vocational or 
Technical Training or Higher 
Education. 

Perhaps one of the most extensive 
uses to which the Credit may be 
applied is in connection with the 
establishment of a business. Be- 
cause of the high mortality rate of 
small retail businesses in Canada 
the Department is setting up Ad- 
visory Committees across the Do- 
minion which will pass on requests 
to use the Credit to establish busi- 
nesses. Veterans may also refer any 
other proposed purpose to the com- 
mittees which are composed of suc- 
cessful business men in the com- 
munity. The committees will have 
available to them, also, the services 
of such organizations as Boards of 
Trade, Better Business Bureaus, 
etc. 

When the total credit is more than 
$90 the cheques generally will be 
sent to the vendor who will then 
give the veteran a receipt for the 


(Continued on page 20) 


































> Handicrafts offer Canadians 


a chance to make articles of 
use and beauty from our native 


materials. 


Handicrafts in Canada 


By Nora E. Vaughan 


THE tradition of Craft has its roots 
deep in the early history of Canada 
—the Indians were dependent on 
their skill to produce not only the 
necessities of life but articles made 
beautiful with good craftsmanship 
and decorated 
ventionalized 

as fine as anything to which we 
could aspire. They wove baskets 
from strips of they 
treated buckskin and caribou until 


with designs, con- 


from natural forms, 


basswood ; 


it was as soft as the best English 
leather; they appreciated the tough- 
ness and pliability of birchbark and 
built pails for water and storage, 
They wove grasses 

they 


canoes, tepees. 
deco- 

and 
colour in- 


and moosehair; used 
rations of 
paint made 


digenous to plants about them. They 


porcupine quills 


from the 


took those things at hand and pro- 
duced lovely articles for use in every- 
day life. A few of these Crafts re- 
main, handed down from generation 
to generation, and we hope the full 
appreciation of the fineness of their 
culture may be roused in time to 
save them from extinction. 

Then the early French settlers 
brought with them Craft abilities 


which continue to make a great con- 
tribution to the national culture oi 
Canada. As early as 1639, over 300 
years ago, the Ursulines were teach- 
ing Handicrafts to both Indian and 
French girls: embroidery, leather- 
work, painting, drawing. After 1668 
young men were learning masonry, 
carpentry, lock making, painting 
and wood carving at the Seminary 
of Foreign Missions founded by 
Monseigneur de Laval, first Bishop 
of Quebec. In 1744 the census of 
Quebec City listed eight silversmiths 
and we know the names of five who 
were in Montreal. There are fine 
examples of their work in _ the 
museums of Toronto, Ottawa, Mont- 
real, Quebec City. 

We might find inspiration in the 
teaching of Madame de Repentigny 
when in 1706 she organized the 
people about her and initiated the 
first ‘Made in Canada” home indus- 
try. As at present, there was ; 
definite shortage of imported ma- 
terials, and real suffering would 
have been the result at that time had 
not men been taught to construct 
spinning wheels and looms, and 


women to weave the cloth so des- 
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perately needed. Similar home crafts 
of weaving and rug making were 
established in the eastern provinces 
at the British settlements of Halifax 
and Cape Breton about the middle of 
the 18th century. Later settlers 
from many European countries were 
obliged to depend upon their handi- 
craft skills to provide necessary and 
beautiful articles of clothing and 
home furnishings which they could 
secure in no other way. Canada was 
thus receiving a wealth of craft 
techniques from which she might 
have developed a fine national cul- 
tural movement. 

3ut an enormous change was 
taking place in the economic life of 
England —the machine was dis- 
covered! During the 19th century 
articles were produced at 
reasonable prices than could be ab- 
sorbed in the British Isles. The 
growing population of Canada 
offered an ever-increasing market. 
Regardless of artistic merit the 
people of Canada avidly bought all 
available machine-made goods with 
money from the export of grain, 
lumber, fish, etc. The value of sound 
craftsmanship was little appreciated 
and its production threatened with 
extinction, as the machine-made 
goods discouraged the practice of 


more 
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the most active promoters of handi- 
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of the Executive of the Canadian 
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creative crafts. Everywhere the ad- 
vent of the industrial era was accom- 
panied by a general debasement in 
taste. The sudden transfer from pro- 
duction by craftsmen to production 
by machines disturbed the relation- 
ship of material, form and suitability 





to purpose so essential to good de- 
sign. Articles most cheaply and 
easily adapted to the newly dis- 
covered capacities of the machine 
flooded the markets. It is only now 
that we begin to realize the full 
capacities of the machine, to incor- 
porate its powers into the possibili- 
ties of design and to work with (not 
for) the machine to produce quanti- 
ties of objects of good taste for use 
in everyday life. 

Realizing the intangible values of 
spirit and culture which permeate 
deeply into the life of a people and 
which are developed only through 
association with artistically sound 
objects, we believe there is a great 
and definite value in the promotion 
of good taste. Tlroperly directed 
handicraft gives a feel for material 
and form that leads to sound design 
and sensitive appreciation. Through 
the development of widespread inter- 
est in homecraft applied to local 
materials, homes may be improved 




























at small cost and objects of everyday 
use may give increased service and 
enjoyment. As a leisure time medi- 
um of self expression, the practice 
of a Craft contributes to the emotion- 
al satisfaction of the individual. The 
products act as a great attraction 
When the Arts and 
Crafts of a country gain recognition, 


for tourists. 


that country merits a new position 
of respect in the eyes of the world. 
Everyone knows Jensen silver from 
Denmark, Orrefors glass from 
Sweden, Rodier fabrics from France. 

All these things were realized in 
1896 by a small committee of ladies 
in Montreal who became actively 
interested in the idea of “reviving 
and making profitable all such 
crafts as could be carried on in cot- 
tage or castle, in town or in the re- 
motest part of the country.” Their 
aims and aspirations enabled them to 
feel confident that if such an effort 
were successful, the country would 
become “happier, healthier, and 
wealthier, and that hundreds of 
homes would be lifted into a dif- 
ferent sphere through the contacts 
that would result.” This modest 
beginning of the “Canadian Handi- 
crafts Guild” has developed into 
a Canada-wide organization with 
branches in provinces, and 
shops to bring the results to the 
attention of the public. The Tor- 
onto group thanks the T. Eaton 
Company for its gracious cooper- 
ation ever since it was approached 
fourteen years ago by a few volun- 
teers with no funds to start their 


most 
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shop. Then there were only 50 
sources for its wares; to-day there 
are 900. 

The Canadian Railway 
Company added its support with 
“New Canadian Handcraft Festi- 
vals” throughout the West. Then 
extension Universities 


Pacific 


branches of 








such as Mount Alison in Sackville, 
Mount St. Bernard College and 
St. Francis-Xavier of Antigonish 
and within the last five years the uni- 
versity of British Columbia, Alberta 
(Banff School of Fine Arts), Sas- 
katchewan, Manitoba and McGill 
(at Macdonald College) have es 
tablished handicrafts in their sum- 
mer schools, extension departments 
Vari- 
ous common, high, technical and 
vocational schools in our different 
provinces list Craft in their curricula 

In the Provinces of Manitoba and 
Alberta the Searle Grain Company 
has established 


or adult education services. 


an extensive 
gram of weaving instruction and are 
delighted with the results, as homies 
become more interesting and beauti- 
ful and families are clothed in at- 
tractive and durable materials. 
The classes started in June, 1942, 
which means that the project has 


pro 
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been in operation about two years. 
So far 62 courses have been held at 
which 794 women and girls have 
been taught weaving. These pupils 
have purchased 246 45” looms. It 
is estimated that something over 
10,000 yards of material 45” wide 
have been During the 
course of each class the Company 
arranges a reception and display at 
which the total attendance has been 
8,023. 

The idea for the 
was adapted 
program 
Government in 


woven. 


Searle scheme 
the adequate 
sponsored by the 
Quebec Province. 
sy encouraging the art of weaving 
through the Quebec Women’s 
Institutes it is estimated that there 
are 50,000 looms busy in rural 
Quebec. The teaching is focussed 
at Macdonald College where a large 
Craft centre is operated. Mr. 
Crowell, Director of this centre tells 
of the value as child sits beside 
grandparent, French beside English, 
carpenter beside professor. Such 
a shared experience—the use of a 
common workshop, kiln, or group 
of looms—helps to break down 
barriers of age, race or economic 
station in town or rural community. 
Where the community bears strong- 


from 
rural 


ly the stamp of its European origin, 
the maintenance and encouragement 
of the Arts and Crafts is a recog- 
nized means of fresh contribution 
and mutual exchange. 

The therapeutic value of Craft 
has been recognized since the last 
war ; it helps to heal the mind as well 
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as the body. So great is the demand 
for this type of diversional activity 
for convalescing patients in military 
hospitals, and for men and women 
who find it difficult to make the 
readjustments necessary before they 
can again adapt themselves to civilian 
life, that teachers have been in great 
demand. The University of Toronto 
includes Craft work in its three year 
course in Occupational Therapy; 


the Canadian Red Cross has es- 
tablished a _ ten-week course at 
Macdonald College, and _ other 


organizations have supplied some 
instructors. 

Handicrafts have an economic as 
well as an aesthetic value. The 
planned use of leisure time may be 
made profitable and a small income 
may be supplemented by the sale of 





Illustrations courtesy T. Eaton Co. Ltd. 


any surplus of goods made. Sea- 
sonal occupations such as farming 
and fishing leave a margin of leisure 
time during which a secondary oc- 
cupation may be pursued. In fact 
the earning power of an entire com- 
munity may be augmented by the 
use of a local raw material and the 
development of a specialized craft. 
Well known examples are the Cata- 


logne carpets of Quebec villages, 
Star-of-the-Sea industries in Nova 
Scotia, Charlotte County Cottage 
Craft in New Brunswick, fine hook- 
ing of rugs in Cape Breton (which 
has been organized and stimulated 
by a New York interior decorator). 
Last year the Indians of Parry 
Island, Ontario, were encouraged 
to make one type of basket for which 
there was thought to be a demand, 
and 150 were sold. 

War has raised trade barriers that 
again give us the opportunity to 
develop the idea of Madame de 
Repentigny in 1706. The shops and 
departments in stores selling handi- 
crafts across Canada could be in- 
creased the 


with advantage to 


country, and would be glad to co- 
operate if adequate supplies of such 


goods were assured. All articles 
shown in these shops should be of 
recognized standard of quality and 
should be marked with a registered 
seal of merit. Such an effort could 
be built into a very large business 
which hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to Canadian in- 
comes. In 1940 it was estimated 
that the value of handicraft sold in 
Canada was approximately $750,- 
000 and that in addition, many times 
that would be made for the use of 
the craftsmen themselves. 

Did you know that the quality of 
early Quebec silver has been recog- 
nized abroad and gained a place in 
important collections such as that 
of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
and the Garvin Collection at the 


would mean 


School of Fine Arts at Yale Uni- 
versity? In 1912 E. Alfred Jones, 
a world authority on silver, secured 
an example of Canadian silver from 
the Abbé Lindsay in Quebec City 
which he later gave to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum in London as 
a memorial to the Canadian soldiers 
who fell in the Great War of 1914- 
18. Coins provided much of the 
metal used in the early days, but 
unfortunately old vessels were fre- 
quently re-worked. Native silver 
was not used in Canada until about 
1870 and one of the first pieces 
made is in the possession of Mrs. 
T. G. Blackstock of Toronto. We 
now possess unlimited material 
and several excellent craftsmen 
whose numbers are being augmented 
by the addition of talented workmen 
from war-ridden Europe. For the 
duration of the present struggle 
these men use their talents on fine 
precision instruments, but in the 
future the people of Canada—by 
their appreciation and encourage- 
ment—can develop a great silver 
craft and fulfill their own joy of pos- 
sessing beautiful things by knowing 
them intimately in the making. 
Wood should be a word that 
arouses national pride in every Ca- 
nadian ; men who hew and saw and 
carve see in Canada a vast field of 
materials. Our forest wealth is 
something to be treasured and nur- 
tured. The maple in all its varieties, 
the oak, the elm, the ash, the wild 
and ordinary cherry tree, the beech 
the birch, the pine, the fir—all these 





should provide our every need 
whether it be a bowl or a suite of 
furniture. The equipment is not too 
expensive, the satisfaction is great 
from work in wood, the variety is 
infinite. 


Perhaps no Craft has warranted 
the immediate and growing interest 
that Pottery has aroused. We are 
very proud of the work being done 
in Toronto by a group whose inter- 
ests include the use of local clays 
and glazes. Many clubs who desire 
new interests after the war may fina 
satisfaction in learning the art of 
Pottery. Wheels and a kiln could 
be installed and good teachers found. 
To those who have a feel for shape 
and design it would be fascinating. 
Do you know the story of Erica and 
Keldt Deichman of Moss Glen, New 
Brunswick? Keldt had _ received 
early and thorough training in pot- 
tery in Denmark. They bought a 
farm, found a bed of clay, and were 
able to realize a dream. 

Spinning and weaving are hobbies 
even more easily developed. Spin- 
ning wheels and looms port- 
Beginnings can be made with 
mats or scarves and later a 


are 
able. 
table 


suit length the exact colour you may 
desire. 


The extent of the materials native 


to Canada is as yet unknown. Gold, 
copper, aluminum, nickel, may be 
added to silver as a basis for metal 
work. Narwhal horns, walrus tusks 
and teeth provide ivory of quality. 
In addition to these, the following 
materials lend themselves to crafts 
work: 

Woods of every grain and hard- 
ness ; 

Clay of varying degrees of fine- 
ness ; 

Wool, flax and synthetic yarns 
for weaving ; 

Leather in quantity; 

Food to be made into dishes as 
specialties of the country. 

I have not taken time to describe 
the techniques of the various Crafts. 
It is in itself a long subject and an 
entire article could be devoted to one 
Craft. Movies are available which 
show the processes in detail. Quebec 
has done much and the Government 
of Ontario finally has become inter- 
ested in the subject, so that next 
year movies may Ontario 
craftsmen at work. 

Handicrafts can and should play 
an increasingly important part in 
Canadian life. “The strength of a 
nation does not depend on the 
number of its people but on their 
quality, not always even on the 
greatness of their resources, but in 
their capacity to make effective use 
of them.” Handicrafts shape our 
native materials for our use and 
pleasure, constantly interpreting and 
moulding the 
country. 


show 


character of our 





» Leadership training is one of the 


great needs in adult education. 


Here is 


the story of a successful venture. 


Training For Rural Leadership 


By David Smith 


THe Community Life Conference 
held last October at Camp Rawley, 
Port Severn, Ontario, was organized 
the Community Life 
Training Institute and the Simcoe 
County Federation of Agriculture. 
The conference lasted four days and 
one evening. There were 13 periods, 
three periods each day. Morning 
and afternoon periods occupied 
2% hours, evening periods 2 hours. 
Attendance at the Conference varied 
during the four days but there was 
a core of 40 that remained through- 
out. Of these five were librarians 
from outside Simcoe County and two 
were workers from Muskoka. The 
remainder were study group leaders, 
community chairmen, and others 
from Simcoe County. 

The Conference aimed at two 
things. The first was to feel more 
deeply and understand more clearly 
the general and ultimate purposes of 
the community program being 
carried on by the two organizations. 
Most of us see through the glass 
darkly. We do not know what it 
is we believe nor why we should 
work hard in our educational or 
organizational programs. The light 


jointly by 


that is in us is darkness and many 
of our inadequacies spring from that 
fact. To meet this need Arthur 
E. Morgan, Director of Community 
Service Inc., Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
was asked to lead in a study and 
discussion of the importance of the 
small community. This occupied 
five of the available thirteen periods 
of the conference, every morning 
and one evening being devoted to 
this subject. The outline of Mr. 
Morgan’s talks is given elsewhere in 
this magazine so there is no need to 
repeat them here. 

The principle of education in- 
volved here is fundamental in leader- 
ship training. The leader needs to 
have a whole picture of what he is 
doing, and why. He needs to have 
a “philosophy” of action that not 
only guides his work but inspires 
it. The value of the leader in- 
creases in geometrical proportion to 
his appreciation of the meaning and 





DAVID SMITH, Director of the 
Community Life Training Insti- 
tute at Barrie, Ont., here analyzes 
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importance of his work. The study 
of such a “philosophy” should not be 
confused with a pep talk. 
talk is like a shot 
wears off and 
It’s stimulant. 
lhe purpose of such a series of ses- 


A pep 
in the arm,—it 
will have to be re- 
peated. spiritual 
sions as Arthur Morgan directed is 
to give us a vision of the greatness 
and significance of our work so that 
our purposes will be more fully in- 
formed and our wills strengthened. 

Of the remaining eight periods, 
even were spent in discussing pro- 
that at 
during the fall and winter, and one 


grams would be worked 
was spent on leadership techniques. 
(he one afternoon on the techniques 


of leadership was entirely spent on 
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a study of the laws of learning and 
a discussion of their application to 
work in community and _ study 
It felt that a brief 


effort to clarify practices which the 


groups. was 
leaders had already learned was all 
that was necessary or useful. 

The dis- 
cussing county programs studied the 
County 


seven periods spent 
Association, the 
County Public Health Service, the 


Library 


County Soil program, the work of 
the Committee Co-operative 
\ctivities, Marketing, the County 


on 


Federation of Agriculture, and the 
Community Program for Study and 


Action. These are all programs in 


which the leaders must take part 
during the fall and winter and it 





was felt that study and discussion of 
these programs would make the 
winter work more successful. 

The principles involved in this 
leadership training program are 
three. In the first place the field- 
man, study group leader, community 
chairman, etc. who attends such a 
conference already knows a great 
deal about leadership or he wouldn’t 
be there. It is valuable, however, to 
clarify and sharpen his knowledge of 
techniques but not important or 
profitable to spend a high proportion 
of the available time on them. One 
period was spent on this subject. 

In the second place the leader 
needs a chance to study and discuss 
ahead of time the projects at which 
he will be expected to work. For that 
reason half the time of the con- 
ference was spent in study or con- 


crete activities which for one reason 
or another would occupy time in the 
educational and organizational work 
carried on in the county during the 
winter. This study also served an- 
other purpose in making the leader 
feel at home since he was studying 
projects in which he had a clear in- 
terest, that were sharply practical, 
and which he could discuss 
sureness and satisfaction. 

In the third place the leader needs 
to have an over-riding and _ all- 
informing purpose. He needs to 
know the meaning of his work. He 
needs a vision of what it’s all about. 
Since this over-riding and 
informing purpose is the most im- 
portant quality of the leader, ap- 
proximately 50% of the time, and 
the best time of the day, the morning, 
was given to this subject. 


with 


all- 


Servicemen, Take Note! 


(Continued from page I/) 


amount paid. ‘That is, when the 
purpose is approved and evidence 
received that the veteran has paid 
his share, the Department will then 
pay the amount of credit applied for 
directly to the person from whom 
the veteran bought the house, furni- 
ture, tools it was. 
Furniture purchased through the 
credit must be completely paid for 
and free of any encumbrance. 

Credit 


or whatever 


This Re-establishment is 
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available for and _ the 
veteran should think twice before 
drawing it immediately. Once he 
has used it he is no longer eligible 
for grants for training and education 
or for benefits under the Veterans’ 
Land Act. As the latter 
available for an indefinite period the 


ten years 


is also 


veteran should be sure in his own 
mind that he will not want a small 
holding some day when he files his 
application for his credit. 





PROBLEMS OF PEACE 


Jobs For Veterans 


By Gordon E. Konantz 


At a meeting where employment of 
disabled veterans was being discussed, 
the speaker made the statement that 
it was the aim to equip every disabled 
man so that his full ability would be 
used regardless of any physical handicap 
he may have suffered. A young man 
got up at the back of the hall and said, 
‘You wouldn’t ask a man who had lost 
two legs to work would you?” The 
inswer was, “‘I certainly would because 
it is only through work and production 
that a man is happy in the knowledge 
that he has a real place in the com- 
munity. Ninety-nine out of a hundred 
men want to work.” 

In its final analysis the problem of 
the re-establishment of soldiers, both 
fit and unfit, is solved when they have 
1 satisfactory position in civil life. 
Once that is achieved, rehabilitation is 
omplete in the sense that the man has 
in opportunity to build his future. 

Jobs for veterans, therefore, has been 

nd always will be the basic objective 

f the Winnipeg Council on Rehabili- 
and Post-War Reconstruction. 
Organized in 1940, as the Citizens’ 
Committee for Rehabilitation in Winni- 

g deriving its authority from the 
Dominion Government, the Council has 
been working and actively preparing 

r the day when large numbers of men 

ll return from the active fronts. 

[he Department of Veterans’ Affairs 
erforms vital services for the men. In 
‘innipeg, the personnel is active and 
ficient. The Government has pre- 
ired a remarkably good program to 
ve opportunity to the men and women 


ition 


\\ 


of this war to be in a position, through 
education, home ownership, farm 
ownership and financial assistance, to 
take a position in civilian life with the 
least possible handicap. These services, 
however, can only be a beginning of 
rehabilitation. The final test comes 
when the man goes into business or a 
profession for himself or approaches an 
employer for work. There must be 
jobs. For that reason the Council has 
based its thinking on the fact that 
rehabilitation and reconstruction are 
inseparable and has, therefore, taken 
as part of its work the encouragement 
of reconstruction activities that will 
provide the greatest number of jobs for 
returned men as well as for those who 
are replaced from war industry. 

Employers must also realize the 
position of returned men, know their 
rights and privileges and know the 
training facilities that are available to 
them, in order to provide the greatest 
opportunities in keeping with the 
individual ability of each returned man. 
Therefore, the Council has made a 
special effort to acquaint employers 
with the problems of returned men and 
to encourage special consideration for 
them. 

To achieve these ends, over 1,800 
men and women are now directly 
associated with the Council through its 
committees. 

General subjects are assigned to the 
various committees to study and to 
report their findings to the Council 
which, upon approval, are presented to 
the proper authorities for action. 





Veterans’ Welfare Committee 

This Committee under the Chairman- 
ship of Col. S. P. Gemmill, a veteran 
of both wars, takes special interest in 
the personal problems of ex-service men, 
in pension legislation and _ rulings, 
Veterans’ Land Act affairs, and care- 
fully watches all legislation which 
concerns ex-service men and women, as 
well as studying measures which affect 
the employment of veterans. Sug- 
gestions made to Ottawa have been well 
received. Individual cases handled have 
been numerous and of help to both 
returned men and the Department. 


Disabled Veterans’ Committee 

The Kiwanis Club of Winnipeg and 
St. Boniface are co-operating with the 
Council in accepting full responsibility 
for disabled veterans. As soon as a 
disabled veteran is far enough along in 
his hospital treatment, in the opinion 
of the medical service, to consider his 
employment plans, a member of the 
Kiwanis Club goes to visit him at the 
hospital, gets to know him personally 
and consults with him regarding his 
vocational training. When he is re- 
leased from the hospital or vocational 
training, his counsellor helps him get a 
job and continues his interest until he 
is safely re-established in his civilian 
occupation. The Kiwanis Club works 
directly with the Veterans’ Welfare 
Officers from whom they receive the 
names of veterans they are to see. To 
date over 30 cases have been handled 
by the Kiwanis Club in this great work. 


Friendly Consultation Committee 

The Rotary Club has taken the 
responsibility of contacting demobilized 
men who find it very difficult to become 
re-established and self-supporting. The 
Committee endeavors to assist such 
men in overcoming the problems with 
which they are faced, through personal 
and confidential interviews. Such cases 
are referred to them directly by the 
Veterans’ Welfare Officers. 


Employment of Veterans and Employers’ 
Preference 

The Young Men's Section of the 
Winnipeg Board of Trade, with over 
800 active members, has undertaken 
the important task of helping the 
Veterans’ Welfare Officers in placing 
ex-service men in suitable employment. 
They will approach Winnipeg em- 
ployers, both individually and through 
publicity, requesting them to give 
employment to ex-service men, calling 
attention to the Dominion Govern- 
ment’s provisions for vocational train- 
ing, making a list of available positions 
discovered by members of the Young 
Men’s Section and giving this list to the 
Veterans’ Welfare Officer. They will 
conduct an educational campaign di- 
rected to employers and through them 
to department heads and foremen, 
pointing out the necessity for an un- 
usual degree of tolerance and sympa- 
thetic understanding towards veterans 
on their payroll during the inevitably 
difficult settling-down period. They 
will find, wherever possible, members of 
the Young Men’s Section in each firm, 
who will take a friendly interest in the 
progress and problems of the returned 
men in that office or plant. 

The Young Men’s Section has this 
work in hand and is conducting a 
vigorous, educational campaign among 
its members to instruct them in their 
methods of handling this work. The 
plan shows great promise. 


Committee for Ex-Service Women 


We are now considering methods of 
organizing a committee consisting of 
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women which will take special interest 
in returned women on the same general 
plan as above outlined for both men and 
women. 


Personal Counselling 


A young man, aged 31, wanted to go 
into the engineering business. He 
wanted to know whether to take a 
course at the University or go directly 
into the employment of an engineering 
firm. This case showed directly the 
need for an expert in the engineering 
profession to advise him. We are now 
organizing a counselling service con- 
sisting of members of each general 
profession and line of business to be 
available to personally advise ex-service 
men. The Veterans’ Welfare Officer 
will refer special cases to this counselling 
committee. 


Train Reception 

This is also the duty of the citizens’ 
committees, organized under the author- 
ity of the Dominion Government. In 
Winnipeg, this is being efficiently done 
by a special committee of the Co- 
Ordinating Board which meets every 
troop train and hospital train that 
comes through Winnipeg and _pro- 
vides good and friendly welcome 


Courtesy W.1.B 


whether they are getting off at,,Win- 
nipeg or continuing to points further 
west. 


Our Reconstruction Activities are 
concerned with general measures of 
reconstruction, with special emphasis 
upon benefits for returned men and 
women. Our reports on reconstruction, 
after approval by the Council, are sub- 
mitted to the Provincial Government 
for consideration by their Recon- 
struction Committee. While our charter 
of authority on reconstruction comes 
directly from the Provincial Govern- 
ment, reports may be submitted to the 
Dominion Government, Municipal 
Governments or other authorities to 
whom the Council considers they should 
be sent for action. 

Space does not permit a full dis- 
cussion of our various reconstruction 
activities. Suffice it to say that the 
Committees are headed by leaders in 
the various fields and are as follows: 

(1) Vocational Training Committee 
which serves on the Provincial Train- 
ing Committee and helps in organizing 
the vocational training program. 

(2) Educational Committee, headed 
by Dean D. S. Woods of the University 
of Manitoba, which is preparing reports 





on post-war education generally and 
giving special attention to the needs of 
returned men who want to return to 
college or take college courses. Two 
reports have been completed and two 
more studies are being made. 

(3) The Housing Committee has re- 
cently completed a report on the 
apparent housing needs of the post-war 
period and submitted it to the Pro- 
vincial Government. 

(4) The Natural Resources Committee 
has reported on maintenance of water 
levels on Lake Manitoba, a project that 
would create additional production of 
agricultural products, furs and power 
in the Province. It would provide 
considerable employment. 

(5) The Construction Committee is 
concerned with large projects of con- 
struction which can be proceeded with 
as employment measures when and if 
the need arises. 

(6) The Agricultural Committee is 
concerned with agricultural develop- 
ment and is headed by R. D. Colquette, 
Editor of The Country Guide. 


(7) The Industrial Committee is organ- 
ized with the objective of encouraging 
firms in working out their reconversion 
problems and to co-operate with existing 
bodies in the promotion of industrial 
activity in the Province. 

Co-operation with the social service 


agencies in the City is provided. Mrs. 
McQueen, of the Council of Social 
Agencies, and Mrs. Cowley, represent- 
ing the Welfare Committee of the Co- 
Ordinating Board, are members of the 
Council. The Veterans’ Welfare Officers 
have direct contact with the social 
agencies particularly with the Family 
Bureau and the Children’s Aid. 

The Council publishes a magazine 
You which is sent to a list of over 
4,000 every 3 months with the objective 
of acquainting them with the citizen’s 
duty in connection with rehabilitation. 

To illustrate another special effort 
to get citizens to co-operate in the 
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rehabilitation program we are now pub- 
lishing a booklet of 32 pages which, in 
simple question and answer form, gives 
people a knowledge of the rights and 
privileges of returned men. Fifteen 
thousand copies are being printed 
Wide distribution is assured through 
the following organizations. 

The Central Volunteer Bureau Block 
Plan (Women’s Volunteer Service) are 
distributing 1,650 copies to their 
“Woman-a-Block”’ organization asking 
that these women make themselves 
authorities on rehabilitation rights and 
privileges. 

All members of the women’s auxil- 
iaries of the Army, Navy and Air Force 
will receive copies. There are 4,000 
members. 

The remainder will be sent by mail to 
every business and service organization 
in the City of Winnipeg, no matter how 
large or small. The Service Clubs and 
Veterans’ organizations will be re- 
quested to give a copy to each of their 
members. 

We have made a start in getting 
citizens to realize that the Government 
cannot do it all in connection with the 
rehabilitation of returned men and 
women. By the time large numbers o/ 
men return, we hope to achieve a 
realization on the part of each citizen, 
as a neighbor, as a friend, as an em- 
ployer, as a man working next to a 
returned man, that rehabilitation is 
partly their individual responsibility. 
In order to do this we plan to have at 
the proper time public meetings (two 
have already been held) and to en- 
courage publicity through radio, press 
and by our publication, which will stir 
the interest of the public and emphasiz: 
their responsibilities in rehabilitation. 

Finances for the Council are provided 
by the Co-Ordinating Board of Greater 
Winnipeg and by donations from 
citizens that have made it possible to 
publish our magazine and to have some 
secretarial help. 











Calling All Citizens 


Dear Citizens’ Forum Members: 


There are always people who say it is a waste of time to study inter- 
national affairs. “There’s nothing anybody can do about it. External 
policy is something for the government, not for the ordinary citizen. What 
Citizens’ Forum should study are subjects like the local school, community 
councils, local job opportunities, and so on. Subjects which the Forum 
members can do something about. Leave international relations to the civil 
servants and professors.” 


In this month of February, for three evenings, Citizens’ Forum is going 
to discuss international affairs. It is important therefore to know exactly 
what we are doing and why, and what we expect to get out of discussing 
these world topics. 

The first reason, it seems to me, why we should tackle international 
questions is that they affect us so greatly. In these days, that seems to 
be something of a truism. The Canadians who faced the Nazis at Falaise, 
Ortona, or on Walcheran Island, would think it ridiculous even to mention 
this. They don’t have to be told the value of a peaceful world, nor of world 
cooperation. We can build a perfect society at home here in Canada, where 
everybody acts like an angel, and still it wouldn’t do us much good if every 
twenty-five years world security was so threatened that the best of the 
society had to go off to defend it. Denmark, after all, was admitted by 
many to have a full and fine community life and an active democratic society. 
Yet none of this saved it from barbaric conquest and exploitation. 


3ut this does not answer the question—is there any point in discussing 
international questions, or is this a question only for the government? The 
only possible democratic answer is, of course, that it can’t be left to the 
government and that there is something for people to do. In Great Britain, 
for instance, after 1938, it was the gradual awakening of a determined 
public opinion that made the government change its mind about the ag- 
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gressor nations. Between 1939 and 1941, Franklin Roosevelt could not 
have expanded American help to the allied nations if his electorate had not 
increasingly realised the need for such action. Here in our country, it 
was awareness on the part of public opinion that took us to war in 1939. 
An effective public opinion in Canada in the 1930's, would have forced us 
to shoulder our responsibilities then. The same goes of course for all demo- 
cratic countries. After the war, will a lethargic public opinion be only too 
willing to let our government back away from our international responsi- 
bilities? Or will there be a sufficient number of Canadains ready to insist 
that our government act wisely ? 


Many people say that our Members of Parliament aren't interested in 
foreign affairs in an election campaign. But if there were enough citizens 
in every constituency sufficiently well informed, they could insist on 
candidates stating their policy. Eternal vigilance is, as always, the price 
of freedom and of international security. That is why Citizens’ Forum 
must study international affairs. 

This is an easy answer which doesn’t face the problem of the leader, 
who has to make the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals or UNRRA as real as the 
local school or jobs for all. And that is what the group leader has to do, 
if these discussions are to be concrete and realistic. The first essential is 
for the leader to know, in every corner of his being, how vital the subjects 


are. Ifa leader thinks that these discussions on world security and lasting 
peace are not very useful and only vague theorizing, then the discussion will 
be exactly that. If, however, the discussion leader is conscious of its real 
and living importance, he can constantly infuse that element into the 
discussion. 


The second job of the discussion leader, is to constantly bring the 
discussion on international affairs down to earth. Remind the participants 
of Canadians fighting and dying. Ask them exactly what the alternative to 
international collaboration is. Ask them how Canadians can have jobs 
without ordered international trade. If this is well done, the discussion 
won't get vague and distant. 

Discussion on international relations can be made real and effective. 
And every time anybody says the field is too big for individuals, let us 
remind them of this war and the last. Let us realize that the prevention of 
a third war is our business. 


Sincerely yours, 


(GEORGE GRANT. 





p Radio makes possible lasting inter- 


national organization. 
instrument scientifically. 


Forums use this 


Radio In This One World 


By R. H. Wright 


[ue real tragedy of the League of 
Nations was that it was founded 
fifteen years before short-wave 
broadcasting was developed. The 
founders of the League were in 
many ways like people who tried to 
restore democracy in Imperial Rome. 
[hey just didn’t have the means of 
rapid communication between the 
peoples of different countries that the 
airplane and the radio have since 
made possible. The telegraph and 
railroad and newspaper can make 
possible democracy on a continental 
scale, but they are too slow and too 
restricted to make it possible on a 
world-wide scale. 

The peoples who go to make up 
the United Nations have a far better 
chance of carrying through the pro- 
gram of united action projected at 
leheran than the most optimistic 
dreamer would have dared to hope 
for twenty years ago. This is be- 
cause now, for the first time in all 
the long history of the world, 
science has given us the material 
agency for rapid communication all 
over the world. At 
crisis, Churchill or 


moments of 
Roosevelt or 


Stalin can speak to practically every 


person in the world—and if neces- 
sary, the leaders of the United 
Nations could assemble at any spot 
they chose on twenty four hours 
notice. 

Over and over again we are being 
told that because of the destructive 
resources of modern 
must make this 
Of course, it’s 
must, 


science, we 
“one world”. 
obvious that we 
it seems to me that 
when we put it that way we are 
putting the emphasis in the wrong 
place. If we say, “We must do 
something or else... ” there is a 
danger that we will become panicky, 
and panicky thinking is not likely to 
be good thinking. Wouldn’t it be 
far better for us to say, “Now, at 
long last, now, after thousands of 
years of failure, now, science has 
given us the physical tools with 
which we can make this one world. 
Let’s get busy and figure out the 
best way to use these new tools.” 
Mind you, just because a thing 
is possible, it doesn’t necessarily 
follow that it’s bound to happen. 
It will take an enormous amount of 
hard work and hard argument if we 
are to get a world government-by- 


but 





discussion. But at least we can set 
about the job with the comforting 
knowledge that things are possible 
now that were never possible before 
—so past failures don’t count. 
Naturally, I have no idea how the 
political systems of the world will 
adjust themselves to 
agencies. I don’t suppose anyone 
in the time of Caxton and 
pioneer printing press, could have 
foreseen how, sooner or later, a 
flood of printed tracts and pamphlets 
and encyclopedias and newspapers 
would help in bringing about the 
overthrow of feudalism in one 
country after another, or the various 
democratic forms that would be 
hammered out in its place. But | 
am sure that it would have been a 
good thing if that had been realized 
—and I am sure that the stream- 
lined means of communication which 
science has given us are going to 
change our political ideas and in- 
stitutions and hence our daily lives 
and thoughts in all sorts of ways. 
A couple of years ago, the C.B.C. 
and the Canadian 


these new 


his 


Association for 
Adult Education put on a series of 





R. H. WRIGHT teaches in the 
Department of Chemistry at the 
University of New Brunswick. 
This article is condensed, by special 
permission, from his January 11th 
broadcast in the series ‘‘Science and 
Everyday Life,’’ heard over the 
Trans-Canada network of the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation on 
Thursday nights at 10.15 EDT. 











weekly broadcasts that may, perhaps, 
give us an idea of one way the radio 
can be used to help make this “one 
world.” In the Citizens’ Forum 
series, a panel or group of speakers 
first in one part of the country and 
then in another, discussed various 
things over the air. Of course, there 
was nothing new in that. Then, al 
over the country, listening groups 
of eight or ten people met together 
to listen to the broadcasts and talk 
matters over afterwards. 
there was nothing new in 
either. But last winter, a 
element 
nation of 
listening 
element 


Of course, 
that 
third 
was added to the combi- 
panel 
group, 
made all 


discussion 
that 
difference. 


plus 
and third 
the 
Machinery was set up so that the 
listening groups could report thei 
ideas to a central office in each pro- 
vince, and every week a summary) 
of all the group reports was broad- 
cast. 

I don’t know who thought this uy 
but whoever it was, he hit on one o! 
those gloriously simple ideas_ that 
turn up once or twice in every few 
hundred years and make the world a 
better place to live in. Here at last 
is a device through which the ele- 
mentary, primitive democracy of the 
street corner or the country store 
can be extended to cover a nation, 
or a continent, or a world. The 


ordinary, shy human being wh 


vould rather die than get up and 


speak at a public meeting can, in- 
stead, meet with a few friends and 
talk over the problems of the world 





{nd he can feel that he is part of a 
larger discussion and that his voice, 
added to the thousands of other 
voices of ordinary, decent men and 
women, will be heard in the land. 


We can hold a meeting of a mil- 
lion people, and give every one of 
them a chance to speak! 

[ don’t know what the future of 
this combination of panel discus- 
sions, listening groups, and broad- 
cast summaries of group reports is 


going to be, but it certainly has 


There 
is no reason why, for example, we 


some exciting possibilities. 


an inter- 
national scale, with expert linguists 
broadcasting a running translation 
of the panel discussion while it is 
actually going on, and in any lan- 
guage you like. They used to do 
that at meetings of the assembly of 
the League of Nations. It would be 
extraordinarily interesting to hear 
what ordinary people in China and 
India and France and Greece and 
Russia and England think about 
some things! 

I have worked in a scientific labo- 
ratory and I know the kind of 
people who work in them. I know 
that they all hope their labors and 
discoveries will eventually benefit 
mankind as a whole. There have 
been times when I have listened to 
an uninterrupted stream of soap 
operas and patent medicine com- 
mercials when I have thought that 
Faraday and Maxwell and Hertz 
and Richardson and all the others 
who made the radio possible would 
have felt that their time was wasted. 
But now, at last, there are signs 
that the radio is beginning to be used 
for the greatest job of our time. 
That is the job of giving to every 
human being wherever he may be, 
the opportunity to take his own place 
and his own part in the orderly pro- 
cesses of a democratic world. 


shouldn't have them on 





To Farm Forums 





Dear Forum Folks: 


During the past few days I have attended several Farm Forum rallies 
in rural Manitoba. The direction in which Farm Forum organization is 
travelling becomes freshly apparent. 

In the early days of Farm Forum it was conceived as a large number 
of small neighbourhood study groups bound loosely together by a broadcast, 
literature and discussion related to a common interest. A National Office 
and Provincial Offices were organized to promote, encourage and service 
these groups. It is a fact, however, that Forums have never materialized 
in the thousands visualized by those responsible for originating such a bold 
and comprehensive plan. 

Farm Radio Forum is new. It is pioneering. But even so we have 
already some background of experience on which we can draw in preparing 
to chart our future course. 

Most of those connected with Farm Forum realized from the very 
beginning, that not only its success but its very reason for being depended 
on the organization of groups. They knew that unless there was a group 
in a neighbourhood, meeting, discussing and reporting, Farm Forum for 
that neighbourhood did not exist. Accordingly they set out to organize 
groups. And they did organize groups. Wherever in Canada vigorous 
community leadership could be found and interested in the work, Forums 
appeared. What were the best organized parts of Canada in those early 
days? 

The Eastern Townships of Quebec made rapid progress with 80 groups 
reporting by December, 1941. New Brunswick and Nova Scotia got off 
to a good start with 60 groups organized in the fall of 1941. In Ontario 
the best areas were Oxford, Huron, Bruce, Hastings, and Grey counties 
Oxford has as many as 45 groups reporting on January 21, 1942. Huron 
and Bruce usually came next in number of reports, with the other two 
counties not far behind. 
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What is the situation three years later? In Ontario, Bruce county 
has tripled its Forums. Grey has moved to first place with a peak of 81 
reports in one week. Oxford is now in fourth or fifth place with fewer 
active groups than in the 1941-42 season. Wellington and Huron have 
come up to third and fourth place respectively. Hastings is near the bottom. 
The province of Quebec has more than held its own and Nova Scotia has 
forged ahead. 

What does all this mean? Can we learn anything from it? I think we 
can. It appears to be conclusive evidence in support of the statement that 
arm Forum will only succeed where it is related to and forms an integral 
part of a comprehensive program of rural education and organization. 

In Nova Scotia it is the Nova Scotia Farmers Association which pro- 
vides the framework; in Quebec, the Rural Adult Education Service of 
Macdonald College under Alex Sim; in Bruce and Grey and other rapidly 
growing counties in Ontario it is the County Federation of Agriculture. 
Such organizations start Forums as a foundation for their work. This 
indicates that where Forums have lost ground it is probably for lack of 
the type of leadership which can only be provided by some active, dynamic 
organization. 

That brings me back to where I started. At the meetings I have at- 
tended in Manitoba, the Forum was organized in some cases by the local 
Federation of Agriculture, and in some cases it was the other way around. 
But in each case the Forums were not expected to stand on their own feet. 
lf this could have been duplicated all over Manitoba, as it should be for the 
good of both the Forums and the Manitoba Federation of Agriculture, 
forum organization would be more permanent. 

Here is the key to future success. From now on Forums should be 
organized by, and related to, the program of an organization with a compre- 
hensive program of rural betterment. Provincial Farm Forum offices 
cannot be expected to do the whole job. The fourth night should be regard- 
ed by this larger organization as an opportunity to further its general 
program. 

[ hope farm organizations will take note of Farm Forum experience and 
lay their plans accordingly. Farm Radio Forum provides them with a 


great opportunity in the form of a ready-made, inexpensive, effective 
educational program. 


Yours sincerely, 
RALPH S. STAPLES. 





» The chairman of three Farm 
Forum broadcasts tells what it 
is like to face the radio audience. 


Now It Can Be Told! 


By Watson H. Porter 


THE group has gathered informally 
in a neighbour’s home, greetings 
have been extended, the radio is 
“warmed up,” there is a slight hush 
in the conversation as the minute 
hand points to eight-thirty, and then 
comes the clear tones of the an- 
nouncer saying : 

“This is National 
Forum.” 


Farm Radio 

Then for the best part of twenty- 
five minutes the air waves carry the 
conversation of a small group of 
people located in the 
Maritimes, in Central Canada, on 


somewhere 


the Prairies or far away westward on 
the Pacific Coast. They are dis- 
cussing a farm or rural problem, 
just as three or four might separate 
from the forum group in the sitting- 
room and enjoy a private argument 
of their own. It all seems so in- 
formal and care-free. 

But it isn’t! 

After one broadcast in the first 
series this season a young man who 
would probably be quite at home 
ringing a bull left the studio as wet 
with perspiration as he would have 
been from mowing away hay under 
the rafters in a metal roof barn. 


One participant on another farm 
forum broadcast sat with shoes re- 
moved because it is reported that a 
famous Hollywood star is always 
nervous before the microphone and 
does better work in her stocking 
feet. Trained 
laugh about it. 
worth trying. 

What a difference there is be- 
tween the sending and receiving 
end of radio! In the studio, the 
participants are grouped around the 
microphone, the proper distance is 
determined and the operator levels 
out the voices. Some he raises, 
others he lowers. But it is the 
timing that unhinges the novice. In 
the control room one can see the 
long, red second hand _ swinging 
around to eight-thirty. 


radio performers 


For amateurs, it’s 


Seconds are 





WATSON H. PORTER is editor- 
in-chief of “The Farmers’ Advo- 
cate’, London, Ontario — from 
which this article is reprinted. He 
ts actively interested in conservation, 
and acted as chairman of the 
November Farm Radio Forum 
series on this topic. 





























WATSON H. PORTER 

ist aS important in radio work as 
hours are to most people in every- 
lay tasks. When the second hand is 
perpendicular and exactly on the 
target, the producer signals and the 
imnouncer begins: 

“This 


forum.” 


is National Farm Radio 
Now the 
What if 
participants should speed up 
their discussion and end a minute 
too soon? Or, what is really worse, 
they might lag a bit and run over the 
illotted time by a minute or a 
minute and a half. 

Well, what of it? The farm 
lorum groups sitting comfortably 
ind at ease in a thousand homes 


Canada wouldn’t 


Then the show is on. 
producer begins to worry. 


tne 


across mind. 


(hey’re there for the evening any- 
way, 
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That’s not what makes the pro- 
ducer drip with cold sweat. What 
he’s thinking about is the Trans- 
Canada Network of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation with the 
hookup of private stations—more 
than 30 in all. When the half- 
hour is up the private stations— 
some of them, at any rate—may join 
another network and they need ten 
seconds in which to do it. If the 
farm forum broadcast is too long 
the station leaving the Trans- 
Canada Network must cut the 
closing lines of Farm Forum or wait 
till it finishes and then open the 
channels for another programme al- 
ready commenced. On the other 
hand, if farm forum finishes too 
soon there is an awkward pause. 
Seconds, during that pause, seem 
like hours, in the studio. 

Radio work would be excellent 
training for platform orators who 
take out their watch, deposit it on 
the table, keep moving it from place 
to place and all the time pay no 
attention to the stop signals it is 
giving them. Radio technique is 
delightful in this regard. The 
speaker may go on and on but after 
the alloted time is up he is talking to 
himself. Some other programme 
is on the air. 

Farm forum groups may bring up 
dozens of points in their discussion 
that were not mentioned during the 
broadcast. Here again, time is a 
factor. It is altogether likely that 
the participants did mention them 
and consider them during the pre- 





paration, but were obliged to aban- 
dom them in order to keep within 
time limits. During those three 
days of constant struggle, prior to 
the broadcast, everything is men- 
tioned from cabbages to kings; and 
through it all A. R. Kemp, the long- 
suffering National 
Farm Radio Forum sits patiently 
at his hoping that 
something or 
a member of the cast will produce a 
thought worth committing to paper. 

It is a unique experience—that 
preparation of the broadcast. Four 
participants, sometimes each repre- 
senting a province, gather at the 
appointed place and proceed to get 
acquainted. Then, for two or three 
hours—or the first half day, in fact 
—the participants discuss the sub- 
ject from all angles, during which 
time each reveals his attitude and 
personality. At the next session the 
typewriter begins to click for then 
the theme is beginning to take form 
and the conversation is supposed to 
be strictly relevant. 


Producer of 


typewriter 


someone will say 


This goes on for a day, or a day 
and a half, and what a pity it is that 
the preparatory discussion is not 
broadcast rather than 
product ! 
ticipants 


the finished 
Off the record, the par- 
speak freely; they mix 
humour with serious thought; they 
banter and prod one another; they 
contradict, argue and say exactly 
what they think. But, alas, when it 
is going into the script and the par- 
ticipant realizes that he will be 
saying it over the air, then he 


straightens up, clears his throat, re- 
arranges his necktie and gives ut- 
terance to something that no scien- 
tist, social worker or agricultural 
expert can challenge. 
fully correct. 

The endless variety of farming 
conditions all across Canada create 
a barrier to free and easy discussion 
of farm problems. 


He is pain- 


The first broad- 
cast from Halifax on “Why People 
Leave the Land” was relatively easy, 
because the principal reasons ad- 
vanced by the participants were 
generally applicable. But as the 
series progressed and the succeeding 
groups began to discuss soils they 
were confronted at 


once with a 


great variety of conditions and with 
the danger of making statements 
that were both right and wrong— 


that is, right for one province or 
large section of Canada and at the 
same time incorrect in certain areas 
and even in groups of provinces. 

Not many people are willing t 
lower their guard. 

It must be remembered that for 
each and every broadcast, except 
the review, there is a new group, 
chosen because of their knowledge 
of each particular subject. Some 
have had slight radio experience, 
while never bee! 
close to a microphone before. The 
Producer and Chairman strive t 


others have 


carry over into actual script writ- 
ing the real personalities, the bright 
sayings and the facts as they pre 
sented themselves in the preparatory 





The Opening Broadcast on “Why People Leave the Land.” 


This programme originated in Halifax, and in the group, left to right, are: Mrs. 
Cc. R. FitzRandolph, Bridgetown, N.S.; Harold Steeves, Moncton, N.B., Farm 
Forum Secretary in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia; Watson H. Porter, Editor- 
in-Chief of “The Farmer’s Advocate” and Chairman of the first series; J. J. 
Trainor, Bedford, President of the P.E.I. Federation of Agriculture. 


{f-the-record session. And what a_ checks the time, makes further sug- 
job that as! 


gestions, explains studio behaviour 
Finally, the text of the broadcast 


is finished in the rough. Some 
editing is done and the script is 
stencilled or multiplied so there are 
plenty of copies. 


and issues a final order against un- 
welcome noises. 

Now the clock is warning that 
eight-thirty is near. The group ar- 
e range their chairs and their papers. 
It is now Monday afternoon and... 

: Those with nervous throats have a 
good cough and perhaps take a drink 


of water. The announcer takes up 


the group are rehearsing. Pro- 
nunciations are checked. Here the 
iccent is incorrectly placed or the —~ on am 
emphasis is on the wrong word. In his position. The Producer gives the 
ne place a slight pause helps to re- "up a last hoping glance. The big 
veal the thought and perhaps all are second hand is moving toward that 
. bit slow in picking up their cues. inevitable point at the bottom of the 
The Producer drills his cast in radio clock. 

technique, and then after the evening It’s there ! 

meal—if there is time for a meal— The signal. 

ll gather around the microphone for “This is National Farm Radio 

dress rehearsal. The Producer Forum.” 
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LEADERSHIP GUIDANCE 


That $64 Question.... 


By Margaret Howes 


ONE of the most important and dif- 
ficult tasks of the leader of a discus- 
sion group is to ask questions. It is 
important because there is no more 
productive way of getting group 
participation on a subject than by a 
well-defined question. It is difficult 
because most of us have very limit 
ed experience in asking or answer- 
ing thoughtful questions. 

Some of you may not agree that 
asking questions is a good method 
to use in conducting a discussion. 
You may say the leader would be 
better advised to make a statement 
giving the facts and his interpret- 
ation of them. Undoubtedly this 
might be one way of putting in- 
formation before the group, but tt 
defeats the purpose of group discus- 
sion. Surely our first concern in 
discussion groups is the development 
of the people in the group in their 
ability to express themselves; in 
their capacity for disciplined ana- 
lytical thinking ; and in the attitude 
of objectivity result. 
And the 


which a 


which can 
the contribution 
number of individuals 
working together can make toward 
a broad view of an issue by the 


pooling of their individual insights, 


second: 


knowledge and experience. If this 
is our aim then the best procedure 
is that which achieves the maximum 
participation by each member. 
Obviously speeches by the leader 
won't do it. Equally obviously, 
statements from the members must 
have some pattern if progressive 
discussion is to result. Asking 
questions is the answer! 

Skill in asking useful questions 
only comes with experience. The 
new leader is well advised to use 
those which have been prepared by 
more experienced people for that 
particular study. His preparation 
for the group ought to include 
composing some questions of his 
own which might be used. But he 
should be equally prepared not to 
use any of them if the discussion 1s 
different from what he anticipated. 

It is difficult to lay down rules 
about what makes a “good” question. 
But perhaps if we consider a par- 
ticular case some criteria will be- 
come evident. Let us suppose the 
topic for discussion is: “Should 
legislation be passed to enforce the 
policy of a “closed shop” in negoti- 


ations between management and the 
collective bargaining agency ?” 





(he first step is to see that re- 
levant background information is the 
property of the group. 
[his can be drawn from the mem- 
ers by simple direct questions: 
“What is a collective bargaining 
gency?” “How are negotiations 
-arried on?” etc. How much of this 
information can be 
aken for granted will depend on 
the group, but it is much better to get 
t all stated if you don’t know your 
well. Then should come 
juestions for information on the 
specific topic: ““What does ‘closed- 
shop’ mean ?”” 


common 


ackground 


group 


“Why is it opposed 
hy management?” ‘Are there any 
lants now operating on that basis?” 
“What is their experience?” etc. 
On any subject on which there is 
likely to be strong controversy and 
rigidly held opinions it is very im- 
portant to set the 
achieving the most 


for 
objective at- 
Starting off with a re- 
ital of facts does that, whereas 
pening the discussion with a ques- 
tion like “What do you think of trade 
inions?”” may well kindle a flame 
vhich will radiate more heat than 


light! 


conditions 


titudes. 


The second step in the discussion 
is a consideration of the implications 
i the “closed shop.” Instead of 
asking a general question like “What 
do you think would happen if we 
had a ‘closed-shop’ policy in Can- 
ida?”, it would be better to ask 
‘everal specific ones, like: “What 
would be the effect of the ‘closed- 


shop on labour unions? on man- 


agement? on wages? on employ- 
ment? on prices? on ourselves?’ 
Seeing the issues in concrete terms 
helps the group avoid repetition of 
either platitudes or prejudices picked 
up from others and adopted for their 
own. Stereotyped questions are apt 
to get “pat” answers. 

The third stage is to evaluate the 
evidence and state conclusions in 
the light of the discussion. This 
does not mean getting a majority 
vote; nor it does it mean that 
members must give a ‘final judg- 
ment’. But each person should be 
given an opportunity to state what 
he thinks now in the light of the 
evidence contributed by the group. 
The question, therefore, might well 
be: “In view of what we have seen 
to be true, would you be prepared 
to support a “closed-shop” policy ?’ 

The last step in the discussion is 
to get the group to determine what 
the personal implications of their 
evaluations are. Each one, as it were, 
“What 
does this conclusion I have reached 
mean for me?” ‘How do I act on 
what I have seen to be true?” Too 
often an attempt is made to escape 
this discipline by the remark “We 
still don’t know for sure which is 
‘right’ or ‘wrong’. But 
sourceful leader can sharpen his 
questions so that at least some of 
the implications of the decision 
reached—at whatever point it is— 
become quite clear. 


must answer the question. 


the re- 


Here, then, is a suggested pro- 


(Continued on page 48) 





LESSONS IN LIVING 


A National Film Board production, 
producer Dallas Jones, time 20 
minutes. 

RELEASED to the rural circuits just 

prior to the January discussion series 

“Education for Rural Living’ on 

National Farm Radio Forum, Lessons 

in Living was well timed to do the most 

good. 

 Lantzville is a community in British 

Columbia which once had a run down 

school, petulant teachers, and lethargic 

students. An energetic and aggressive 
school inspector changes all this when 
he persuades the students it is their 


school, and that they should feel re- 


sponsible for improving it. He is 
equally successful in winning over the 
confidence of the school board and the 
whole community. The result is all 
that one could wish, the school is 
painted inside and out, the fence is 
repaired and painted, while a nearby 
barn is turned into a gym. The school 
emerges into a community centre used 
for Farm Forums and film showings, 
while the children no longer cramped 
by curriculum and nailed down desks 
take on a new interest in learning to live. 

This is an old story wherever these 
methods have been tried under compe- 
tent educators, but the National Film 
Board was undoubtedly wise in selecting 
one community to tell the story of the 
many. 

Yet the benefits from this decision 
were not fully realized by the directors. 
After twenty minutes I knew nothing 
more about Lantzville, or its people 


than before. Indeed I am still confused 
as to whether the school in question was 
a one or two room school. Apart from 
a few panoramic shots of B.C. horizon 
(which could have been dubbed in at 
the studio) there was nothing that could 
not have been created by props and a 
trip to a convenient barn and village 
school near Ottawa. In fact one 
wonders why a unit was despatched at 
great expense to B.C. when one finds 
one of the beautiful employees of the 
National Film Board made up to 
appear as a fussy farmer's wife. Were 
Lantzville women not good enough? 
A thing to shake one’s faith in the 
documentary, that is. Personally | 
have no objection to seeing a film about 
Lantzville performed by actors, if that 
is all it purports todo. But so long as 
the National Film Board devotes itself 
to interpretation of one part of Canada 
to another let us have no substitute 
faces, and let us have something of the 
penetration into social and economic 
processes, and something of the depth 
of understanding of human and insti- 
tutional problems one sees in the 
British Ministry of Information series 
of which The Crofter and Lowland Village 
are significant examples. 


Furthermore the script was not pre- 
pared with insight into the process o! 
developing community initiative. |! 
there is a Lantzville, as I have no doubt 
there is, and if an inspector persuaded 
its people to revamp their school as the 
film said it did, I am certain he did not 
talk down to the people and the stu- 
dents, using expressions like“‘broadening 





human relations,’’ and ‘“‘modern meth- 
ods of transportation and communica- 
tion.” 

The sequence that gave me most joy 
was where the students threw out the 
old straight-jacket, screw-down desks. 

Despite shortcomings, ‘‘Lessons in 
Living’ will be, and already has been, 
effective in pointing out how farm 
people can really participate in their 
educational programs, with proper pro- 
fessional leadership, in a manner un- 
known to the local old-time school 


board. R. ALEx Sim. 


THE SOLDIERS’ RETURN 


Welcome, Soldier, the film for the 
February Trade Union Film Circuit, 
is a straight-forward account of the 
arrangements which the Canadian 
government has already made to help 
our servicemen and women re-adjust 
themselves to civilian life. 

The first glimpse of the returning 
vets is on the troop train coming home. 
Against the background of “I’ve Got 
Sixpence’ we overhear snatches of 
excited conversation about what it is 
going to be like back in civvies again, 
hopeful but a little fearful too because 
after two, three, sometimes five, years 
in the forces it’s a little hard to imagine 
what to expect at home. 

By this time we are wondering too, 
so the film turns to give us a pre-view 
of the government plans for the veter- 
ans. We follow one group of soldiers 
through their last hours at the muster- 
ing-out depot, the first talk with the 
Veterans’ Welfare Officer at Selective 
Service about a job, the first days back 
at work among old friends. Next comes 
a quick but vivid sketch of the pro- 
visions for job preferences, educational 
opportunities, assistance in taking up 
land, and treatment and job training 
for the disabled vets. Then at the 
last we re-join our friends of the troop 
train. “Welcome, soldier, this is home.” 


This should be one of the most popu- 
lar of the National Film Board pro- 
ductions among discussion groups. For 
a group that knows how to use a film as 
the starting point for a lively discussion 
it is ideal material—usable in any kind 
of group, short (only ten minutes), 
clear, packed with information, and 
indirectly raising a great many 
questions which it leaves unanswered. 

A trade union audience, for example, 
would be sure to pick up the references 
to the need for a post-war job pro- 
gramme for everyone and the oppor- 
tunities there ought to be for con- 
structive work in a new country like 
Canada. When the film is shown on 
the Trade Union Circuit it will have a 
short ‘“‘trailer’’ showing a group of 
active trade union members discussing 
that very point. 

The trailer will raise another question 
too which is not mentioned directly in 
the film but which is being considered 
widely and seriously in the labour 
movement today. What are the most 
practical steps for the unions to take to 
draw the home front workers and the 
returning soldiers closer together? 
There is increasing understanding on 
both sides of the need for joint action 
so they will not fall victim to the old 
trick of setting groups with common 
interests to arguing among themselves 
but will be able to press on together for 
a better life for everyone. An editorial 
in the U.S. army weekly Yank last 
November put this thought very clearly : 


“It is going to be tough enough 


reconverting to full civilian pro- 
duction without starting a fight 
among the men who will do the 
producing. And if you begin by 
setting veteran against civilian, you 
will end by setting Protestant against 
Catholic, Catholic against Jew, white 
against negro—and you will wind up 
by having the very thing we are 
fighting the war to destroy.” 
IDELE WILSON 





NEW TOWNS FOR OLD 
Strand Film Productions. Black and 

white. Six minutes. 1943. 

IF you want a film on slum clearance 
and town planning which throws the 
responsibility for these improvements 
directly back on the community, this 
one should be it. 

New Towns for Old starts out with 
shots of typical English slum areas, 
children playing on the streets and at 
the city dump. Then you are brought 
to view a block where demolition has 
taken place. “Not by bombs,” the 
commentator points out proudly, “We 
did it ourselves."” Thus the important 
aspect of planning is introduced and the 
visuals move on to show wide new areas 
where a green belt has been maintained 
and children play in fields and woods. 

Now the houses and flats that are 
presented in the new plan are not 
beautiful, nor are they ideal in the eyes 
of anyone who has studied housing or 
town planning. They follow con- 


ventional city types and show little of 
the newer architectural trends towards 
the use of space and light. There is no 
attempt to show how a community unit 
can be built up, with shopping and 
recreational centres as a planned part 
of the residential area. For these 
reasons New Towns for Old should not 
be looked to as a film that depicts a 
perfect master plan, with perfect 
workers’ homes. Its value is in pre- 
senting the fragment of an idea: that 
we, the people, can do something our- 
selves about new towns. 

To the audience this film will not 
have the same attraction that might 
have been secured by the use of color. 
It is produced by Strand Films in 
rather grimy black and white, which is 
sometimes as dull as the heavy factory 
chimneys it photographs. The com- 
mentary takes the form of a dialogue 
between two workers who walk through 
the town and voice their thoughts. 
Their silhouettes, one with a bowler hat 
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and an umbrella, hardly typify Cana- 
dian workers; nor does the heavy 
dialect of the Shires fall easily on Cana- 
dian ears. But when you stop 
moment and realize that the field of 
housing is like that, you aren’t put off. 

In housing plans it has always been 
necessary to take examples from 
Swedish developments, or the workers’ 
apartments in Vienna, or some other 
foreign development, because we have 
had nothing on that order at home. 

This film has been suggested for use 
by Citizens Forum groups. In a 
country where good films on housing 
and town planning are not easily obtain- 
able, it should not be passed by. How- 
ever it should be emphasized that it is 
the idea of this film which is valuable, 
rather than the graphic material itself. 
New Towns for Old, since it deals 
entirely with an urban situation, is not 
the best picture for a rural audience. 
It is especially suitable for groups con- 
cerned with housing or the sponsoring 
of community action. 

The film is available from film 
libraries in every province. If in doubt 
where to apply, write to the National 
Film Board, Ottawa, for the name of 
your nearest source. 


SyLv1A T. CAMPBELL 


Coming! 


WHEN ASIA SPEAKS 
National Film 
World in 
minutes. 
\ UsEFuL though sketchy orientation 
film outlining the scope and extent of 
military and political problems in Asia 
particularly Japan, China, India, and 
the Pacific Islands. With reading ma- 
terial and verbal introduction When 
Asia Speaks would be a useful supple- 
ment in a discussion of the current 

situation in Asia. 


Action Series, time 20 


Board production in 


Some Problems of 
Administration in 


Social Work 


By 
MARTIN COHN 
Former Lecturer 


University of Toronto School of Social 
Work 


and 


ELIZABETH WALLACE 


Executive Secretary 
Canadian Association of Social Workers 


v 


The purpose of this little book is 
to pose and discuss certain important 
problems, such as board relationships 
and community planning, which con- 
front almost any executive of almost 
any social agency. It provides a 
sound philosophy of community re- 
lationships and a considered opinion 
of the ultimate aims of social work, 
as well as practical information con- 
cerning office routines and the mak- 
ing of budgets. Because it deals 
predominantly with the Canadian 
scene, this work will be of value to 
Canadian social work executives, 
staffs, and board members, and to 
teachers and students of social work 
throughout the Dominion. 


Price 80 cents postpaid. 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 
TORONTO ONTARIO CANADA 
———]]IE==|=E]ph]=]_]]" |] == 
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OUR GOVERNMENT 
Canadian Government and Politics, by 

H. McD. Clokie. Toronto: Long- 

mans, Green & Co., 1944. $3.50. 

Pp. viii, 351. 

Most readers of Foop ror THOUGHT 
will have felt at one time or another, 
and some continuously, the lack of a 
handbook on Canadian government and 
political institutions. Only with the 
appearance of Professor Clokie’s book 
will some realize how much they have 
not known and have needed to know. 
For this is the first book that has tried 
to portray the whole structure and 
working of our system in any detail. 
It is obvious that it will become the 
standard text on the subject. 

Because no such attempt had been 
made before, the author’s task was 
particularly difficult. What level of 
explanation should he attempt? Should 
he write a textbook for, say, freshmen 
in Canadian universities, or a textbook 
for United States students, or an 
interpretation for the adult Canadian 
“general reader’? Each of these audi- 
ences has a different need. What is 
obvious to one has to be explained at 
length to another; what is intelligible to 
one is beyond the grasp of another. 
Professor Clokie has tried to write for 
them all. He will not please them all. 
Some will be impatient with the 
obvious, others will be put off by the 
textbook style; everybody, of course, 
will disagree with his sense of pro- 
portion. But for his assembly of the 
facts, and the consistent interpretation 
which gives meaning to the bare facts, 
all will be grateful. 

Here in a single volume is a connected 
description of Canadian political insti- 
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tutions of very wide scope. Canada’s 
dominion status, the various com. 
ponents of the Canadian constitution 
(statutes, conventions, judicial interpre. 
tations, etc.), the problems of consti 
tutional change in our federal structure, 
the functions, procedure and powers of 
the Governor-General, Senate, House 
of Commons, Cabinet, and Civil Ser- 
vice, and the relations between them in 
practice, the relation between Dominion 
and Provincial powers and functions, 
and the organization of provincial and 
of local government—all these 
dealt with. 


In all this, the formal structure is not 
allowed to overshadow the actual 
working of the various parts. An earl) 
chapter is devoted to Canadian political 
parties, which the author treats as th 
agencies through which the force of 
public opinion is directed into politica! 
action, and which he therefore considers 
to be of primary importance in th 
machinery of government. He de- 
scribes the major and minor parties 1 
terms of the way they have developed 
to cope with the sharp differences o! 
regional interests and of language and 
culture in Canada. In the subsequent 
chapters the importance of parties is 
seen in the operation of every part o! 
the legislative and executive structure 
By regarding the parties as the mecha! 
ism which transmits social and economi 
forces into political action, the autho 
has been able to indicate something 0! 
their importance in our political struc 
ture, although the scope and purpos 
of his book did not permit him to deal 
with such forces directly. 


are 


C. B. MACPHERSON 
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THE “WORLD AFFAIRS” MANUAL 


(NOW IN ITS 5th EDITION) 


The Indispensable Reference for Social Studies, History, 
Study Groups and for Quiz Enthusiasts 


A Chronology of Outstanding Events from 1938 to December 1942; Lists of 
Government Leaders of Canada; Dominion and Provincial Cabinet Ministers; 
Important Figures in World History; The Atlantic Charter; Declaration of 
the United Nations; Resources Pool Boards of the United States; Line-up 
)f the United Nations and of the Axis; Berlin-Rome-Tokio Axis Agreements; 
Statute of Westminster; The Ogdensburg Agreement; Hyde Park Declara- 
tion; Casablanca Conference; The Four Freedoms; and a Comprehensive 
Glossary of Current Words in the News. 
40c a copy to subscribers to “World Affairs” 
50c to others 


70 pages, size 4% x 8 (pocket size) 


FIRST SUPPLEMENT to 
THE “WORLD AFFAIRS” MANUAL 


(NOW IN ITS 3rd EDITION) 


The SUPPLEMENT brings the Chronology, etc., up to December 1943 and 
ontains the following additional agreements, etc., which are of historic 
mportance: 

Basic Facts About the United Nations; Quebec Conference; Moscow Con- 
ference; Joint Declaration; Second Cairo Conference; Allied Food Confer- 
nce; U.N.R.R.A.; Social Security Plans; Inter-American Conference on 
Social Security; Beveridge Plan; Marsh Plan; U.S. National Resources 
Planning Board; Rowell-Sirois Report (by special request); The Victory 
Road—An Australian Point of View; Monetary Plans—The Keynes Plan 
British); The White Plan (American); Proposals of Lord Sempill; Social 
Credit Economy by Premier E. C. Manning, Alberta; The Streit Plan; The 
Culbertson Plan; The Rum! Plan. 

50c a copy to subscribers to “World Affairs” 
60c to others 


96 pages, size 4% x 8 (pocket size) 


The SECOND SUPPLEMENT bringing the Chronology and other such lists 
up to the end of 1944 and containing additional Agreements, etc., of special 
interest to Canadians, will be published as early as possible in each new 
year. Price on publication. 


“WORLD AFFAIRS” MAGAZINE 


Now in its 10th year, no commercial advertising, non-political. 
Specimen copy mailed free upon request. 


51.00 a year. (10 issues, September to June inclusive.) 15c single issues. 


WORLD AFFAIRS PRESS. LTD. 
224 BLOOR ST. WEST TORONTO 5, ONT. 





ADULT EDUCATION IN A 
DEMOCRACY 
Frontiers of American Culture, a study 
of adult education in a democracy, by 
James Truslow Adams. Charles 
Scribner and Sons, New York, 1944. 
364 pages. $2.50. 


BETWEEN 1937 and 1941 the American 
Association for Adult Education pub- 
lished an almost monumental series of 
twenty-seven titles on “The Social 
Significance of Adult Education.”’ Each 
volume dealt with a separate investi- 
gation, such as museums, community 
councils, workers’ education, university 
extension and libraries—to mention 
only a handful. 


“An omnibus volume,”’ Director 
Morse Cartwright writes in the intro- 
duction to ‘“The Frontiers of American 
Culture,’"“‘was first envisaged which 
would interpret the entire American 
experience in adult education as an 
important manifestation in the develop- 
ment of a folk culture within the 
nation.” 

The sagacious author of “Epic of 
America”’ and fourteen other books was 
chosen to write this concluding omnibus. 
Dr. Adams approaches his subject as an 
historian, and is concerned with adult 
education as an historical phenomena. 
Though he draws heavily on the studies 
cited above he comes to adult education, 
he reiterates, as an interested newcomer. 
The reader who is familiar with most of 
the books in the “significance series”’ as 
well as Dr. Adams’ Epic of America will 
not find much that is new. However 
the reactions of this admirer _and 
biographer of both Jefferson and Hamil- 
ton to adult education, this twentieth 
century phenomena, are constantly re- 
vealing, although the author shows a 
certain truculence on certain aspects of 
the twentieth century which are not, it 
appears, entirely to his liking. 

One also detects a certain lack of 
enthusiasm for his subject. Too often 
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one finds the expression ‘‘I have alread) 
written elsewhere.”’ His inclusion oj 
the Institute of Banking, the Credi 
Men’s Association, and service clubs as 
adult education agencies will strike 
many as being a trifle broad. ‘Adver. 
tising,”” he says, “‘is distinctly educa- 
tional.”” He spends a good deal oj 
space complaining that workers should 
not be called workers, since historians 
also work, then goes on to say “‘ 
America only a very small percentag 
are union members, labour is increas- 
ingly composed of the skilled and no 
the unskilled, an amazingly large pro- 
portions are to some extent capitalist: 
through their life insurance, savings 
deposits, etc.” 

In something of the same vein we 
find the immense work of the US. 
Agricultural Extension Service dis. 
missed in less than two pages, as some- 
thing that got mixed up with the New 
Deal’s AAA program, and the “killing 
of little pigs.” However he deals more 
kindly with the WPA _ educationa 
projects. He quite rightly sees danger: 
in government inspired films, broad- 
casts, educational programs, but many 
Canadians with their publicly owned 
C.B.C. and National Film Board will be 
surprised at his conclusion that soa; 
operas and commercials are “part oi 
what democracy pays for a free, and 
not government controlled air.” Holly- 
wood films are accepted on the same 
basis. The idea of Forums, he likes 
but, they ‘“‘often have a fatal tendenc: 
to become platforms for the extrem 
left wingers in the community.” 

These citations reveal a_ rather 
limited view of the scope of adult edv- 
cation, a view which I feel is neither fai 
to the twenty-seven books he drew or 
for his resource material, nor to the 
very lively adult education movement 
in America. Nevertheless Frontiers of 
American Culture can be a very usefu! 
source of information. 

R. ALEx Sim 





AWAY FROM PRAGMATISM 


Education at the Crossroads, by Jacques 
Maritain. 1944: Yale University 
Press. $2.75. 


fue Terry Lectures delivered at Yale 
hy Jacques Maritain, the great French 
philosopher, in 1943, are now offered to 
the public in book form, and a reading 
{ them should be highly encouraging 
to those who have suspected for some 
time that something is rotten in the 
world of the educators; and by the same 
token, it should be deeply disturbing to 
those who believe that the way to the 
truth and the light comes simply 
through a perfection of pedagogical 
methods. 
For some twenty-five years in Amer- 
‘an education the pragmatists, the 
experimentalists, and all those whose 
minds have been intent on using the 
schools simply for the production of 
iseful citizens, have been having a field 
day; now they are aware of a revolt; 
some of them even have begun to beat 
their own breasts and ask what is 
wrong because they realize that they 
ire all dressed up with no place left to 
go, and of necessity being pragmatists 
ind experimentalists, they have re- 
jected the notion that they should be 
going anywhere in particular. M. 
Maritain wants to ask what is the goal 
{ education. It is an embarrassing 
juestion because it forces the educators 
) consider man himself, as a person, 
and wonder what his end should be. 
With insight and fairness Maritain 
pays tribute to modern education for 
ming closer to concrete life, for 
aving a deep social concern, for the 
perfection of practical teaching meth- 
ds, but he goes on to point out that 
the achievement can have no completion 
inless there is a realization that what 
matters above all to the good citizen is 
the inner centre, “the living source of 
personal conscience in which originate 
dealism and generosity, the sense of 


law and the sense of friendship, respect 
for others, but at the same time deep 
rooted independence with regard to 
common opinion.” The pursuit of 
concrete life, he affirms, becomes a 
decoy if it scatters the attention of man 
or child among practical trifles. 

I have heard some who are familiar 
with this viewpoint describe it as 
essentially aristocratic, and in that way 
they think they put it beyond the reach 
of the ordinary human being. Yet the 
whole democratic conception is based 
on the notion that man is something in 
himself; that is what Maritain is saying, 
too; he simply puts education and man 
on a higher democratic level. 


Mor.Ey CALLAGHAN 





EDUCATED ARMY 


Claims that the present American 
Army 1s the best educated in history 
have been borne out by comparative 
statistics compiled by the U.S. Office 
of Education and released by the Office 
of War Information. These reveal 
that the average GI Joe in World War 
II has completed the second year in 
high school, whereas his counterpart 
in the last war had only a sixth grade 
education. Furthermore, 23.3 per cent 
of today’s doughboys have completed 
four years of high school, whereas only 
3.5 per cent of the soldiers of the first 
world war were in this category. 

The two largest groups in both wars 
included those who had completed no 
more than five to eight years of grade 
school (55.5 per cent in the last war; 
27.4 in the present one). 

College graduates comprise 3.6 per 
cent of the soldiers in this war as com- 
pared with one per centin World War I. 


—American Journal of Adult 
Education. 














PAMPHLETS 


A NEW CO-OP 


Why a Farm Machinery Cooperative? by 
Frank Shefrin. Published by Cana- 
dian Cooperatives Implements Ltd., 
609 Lombard Building, Winnipeg. 
28 pp. 


SINCE the recent expansion of Co- 
operative Implements Ltd., with the 
accompanying newspaper publicity, 
many people are wondering just what 
is the case for farm machinery co- 
operatives. This pamphlet, written 
several years ago, attempts to answer 
the question. 

The author states that the basic 
problem for farmers is ‘‘the widening 
margin between the prices of agri- 
cultural products and the prices of 
things which the farmer has to buy.”’ 
If agriculture is to be successful, or even 
to hold its own, the farmer must some- 
how decrease his costs of production. 
This is where cooperative machinery 
comes in. 

Perhaps the most impressive section 
of this pamphlet is the summarized 
evidence of two parliamentary com- 
mittees which investigated farm im- 
plement prices: one for the House of 
Commons in 1937, and one for the 
Saskatchewan Legislature in 1939. Both 
committees found ample evidence to 
suggest that farm implement prices were 
unduly high. The Saskatchewan re- 
port went to so far as to suggest: ‘‘the 
true and permanent solution of the 
problem of farm implement prices is to 
be found in co-operative effort.” 


Detailed information is given abou 
the plan now embodied in Canadiar 
Cooperative Implements Ltd., includin; 
the relation of the local farmer to th 
whole structure. Local co-ops, which 
now exist for other purposes, will! act as 
distribution agents for the Distric: 
Implements Cooperatives. The firs 
objective of the plan is to distribuy 
farm machinery and parts cooperative) 
—since a great proportion of the present 
high cost to the farmer lies precisely 
this factor. 

Examples are cited from other coun- 
tries to prove that similar plans haw 
worked out in practise. 

J.H.M 


INFORMATION 


Teaching Aids Obtainable from tie 
Departments of the Government « 
Ottawa, by Fred Whitworth. Pub 
lished by the Canadian Council 
Education for Citizenship, 1 
Marlborough Ave., Ottawa. 1c. 

A USEFUL list of pictures, films, maps 

pamphlets, etc., obtainable fro: 

national agencies of the government 

Available at 198 College St., Toront 

or from the C.C.E.C. 


List of Sources of Material for Home 
and School Meetings and Chili 
Study Groups, by Dr. S. R. Lay 
cock, The National Committee {0 
Mental Hygiene. 7c. a copy, * 

for block orders. 





{n excellent bibliography of maga- 
zines, child study courses, pamphlets 
and books, with prices and brief notes 
ibout the contents. 


The Rights and Privileges of Returned 
Men and Women. Special edition 
of “You!”, the quarterly publication 
of the Winnipeg Council on Re- 
habilitation and Postwar Recon- 
struction. Jan. 1945. 

COMPREHENSIVE, easily understood in- 

formation on government provisions 

for ex-servicemen, in the form of 
answers to the questions which service- 
men or their families so often ask. 

‘his is being distributed to all em- 

ployers and businessmen in Winnipeg 
nd to a key woman in every city block. 

Other communities could very well 

take this pamphlet as a model for their 
wn efforts. 


{ Handbook on Adult Education. Pre- 
pared and published by the Alberta 
\dult Education Association. 31 pp. 

[u1s pamphlet was prepared primarily 
r use in Alberta. It includes the 

Constitution of the Alberta Adult Edu- 

ation Association, and reports from 

the President and the Secretary- 
reasurer. But many parts of it will 

be of wider interest. In particular a 

‘hapter on what a community council 

s, and how it can be organized, is very 

useful in view of the scarcity of 

printed material on this subject. This 

s accompanied by a suggested con- 

‘titution for Community Councils. A 

ection on various forms of discussion, 

while not new in content, provides a 

lear statement of the methods and 

idvantages of everything from simple 
liscussion groups to radio forums. 
This handbook is available from the 
Vepartment of Extension, University 
o! Alberta. 








New Books 


BOYS ARE WORTH IT 


Kenneth H. Rogers. “Deals not 
only with causes of delinquency but 
states the course of practical treat- 
ment. . . . The whole community 
is challenged including the home, 
school, social service, and the 
church. Each is charged with its 
own responsibility for, and the 
solution of, the problems relating to 
youth.”—The Big Brother. 75 cents. 


CANADA IN 
TRANSITION 


Published by the Young Men’s 
Committee, National Council, 
Y.M.C.A. This is the fifth in a 
series of booklets on Canadian 
social problems. Contents include: 
The Next Five Years, Full Em- 
ployment, Back to Civil Life, 
Mobilizing Our Economy for Peace, 
The Quest for Security, Pros- 
perity is Indivisible, We _ the 
People. 50 cents. 


CANADA AND THE 
WORLD TOMORROW 


Edited by Violet Anderson. 
The Couchiching Conference Ad- 
dresses, 1944. “To furnish an 
opportunity for busy, practical peo- 
ple to hear important questions 
discussed in a non-partisan atmos- 
phere by leaders of thought in our 
own and other nations is surely an 
ideal that carries its own justifica- 
tion.”—Malcolm W. Wallace. $1.25. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 











What can Science do 
about Sex, Liquor, and 
Juvenile Delinquency ? 


SIN and 
SCIENCE 


By DYSON CARTER 





A frank forthright portrayal of 
a subject hitherto treated as 
“hush-hush”—sex and liquor 
delinquency in Canada. Using 
scientific methods — but not 
ignoring the spiritual—other 
nations have come close to 
solving such problems, says 
this famous  scientist-author 
whose books are well-known 
in Canada, the U.S. and Eng- 
land. Carter’s pen has never 
been sharper nor his con- 
clusions more logical. 





A COMPLETE 


25c 


BOOK 











At all Newsstands and 
Bookstores 


PROGRESS BOOKS 











That $64 Question 


(Continued from page 37) 


cedure for carrying forward a group 
discussion : 


1. Ask questions which establish 
the important background facts and 
the specific information required to 
discuss the topic. 

2. Ask specific questions to reveal 
the implications of one policy or 
another. 

3. Ask the members to state what 
conclusions the evidence _ brings 
them to. 

4. Ask the $64 question—‘What 


does this mean for us?” 





Conia ART 


Keep in touch with the best 
in painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, community planning, 
crafts and industrial design, 
by reading this national maga- 
zine of the arts. 

FULLY ILLUSTRATED 

Issued five times a year 


Editors: Ropert Ayre and 
DoNALD BUCHANAN 


CANADIAN ART 
Box 384 Ottawa 


Subscription: $1.00 per year 














Studies in the Social Significance of Adult 
Education 


PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
ADULT EDUCATION 


Listen and Learn, by F. E. Hill. 1937. 
Why Forums? by Mary L. Ely. 1937. 
Enlightened Self-Interest, by Dorothy Rowden. 1937. 
The Civic Value of Museums, by T. R. Adams. 1937. 
Educational Experiments in Social Settlements, 
by Gaynell Hawkins. 1937. 
The Music of the People, by W. Van de Wall. 1938. 
omen in Two Worlds, by M. L. Ely and Eve Chappell. 1938. 
Van-made Culture, by F. E. Hill. 1938. 
The Public Library—A People’s University, by Alvin Johnson. 1938. 
Outposts of the Public School, by Watson Dickerman. 1938. 
Parents in Perplexity, by Jean Carter. 1938. 
Everyman's Drama, by Jean Carter and Jess Ogden. 1938. 
ral America Reads, by Marion Humble. 1938. 
Phe Museum and Popular Culture, by T. R. Adam. 1939. 
Educating for Health, by F. E. Hill. 1939. 
The Church and Adult Education, by Bernard E. Meland. 1939. 
The Agrarian Revival, by Russell Lord. 1939. 
Votion Pictures in Adult Education, by T. R. Adam. 1940. 
lraining for the Job, by F. E. Hill. 1940. 
Adult Education Councils, by Ruth Kotinsky. 1940. 
Worker's Road to Learning, by T. R. Adam. 1940, 
lucation for Social Understanding, by Gaynell Hawkins. 1940. 
ture at @ Price, by Ella Woodyard. 1940. 
ders for Adult Education, 
by Harry A. and Bonaro W. Overstreet. 1941. 
Literature of Adult Education, 
| by Ralph A. Beals and Leon Brody. 1941. 
entary Education of Adults, by Ruth Kotinsky. 1941. 


i xtension of University Teaching, by James Creese. 1941. 
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Are You a leader? 


You may not think of yourself in this role, but actually 
don't you belong to some group or association? Perhaps 
you are on the executive of a club. Maybe you organize 
film showings or teach school or take an active part in a 
farm organization, or a trade union, or any of the mulfti- 
tude of societies which make up public life in a democracy. 


Our idea of a leader is not someone who sways multi- 
tudes with impassioned oratory, who glories in his 
domination over others. Leadership to us means active 
service in the common good. It means helping people 
band together to study and to get things done. 


The democratic leader needs equipment: information, 
knowledge of what is going on in Canadian communities, 
tips on leadership technique, the names of useful books, 
pamphlets and films. 


Where is he to get this equipment? Well, FOOD FOR 
THOUGHT is designed to meet exactly such needs. Look 
through the contents of this issue, and you'll see for your- 
self. Then you'll want to subscribe. Just fill out the form 
below, and send it in. 


Food For Thought, 
198 College St., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Dear Editor, 


Enclosed you will find one dollar ($1.00) to cover one 
year’s subscription to Food For Thought. 


Name 


Address 








